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,, CERCUMLOCUTION versus CIRCUMVENTION, | 
E live fast in this age ;) and ‘in six months our dis. 
tinctest moods of mind are broken up and forgotten. 
Twenty years hence, our children will .be questioning us 
about the great Russian wari with! the! same eager: interest 
with which we, in our time, have! questioned ‘the’ contempo- 
raries of the great French. Revolution); and, like /us, they 
will be disappointed to find that the grand events of history 
left Jews impression on these who witnessed them and helped 
.on, than a birth, a death, or a marriage. So thoroughly 
have we outlived the passions and prejudices which actuated 
usduring the Crimean campaign, that we, require some ex- 
terval thread of connexion to enable us to recal them. Con- 
sidering the moral impossibility of reading throngh the 
recurds of the Administrative Reform Association, we know 
of no better bridge over the obliyion which separates ms 
from last year than the serial which. Mr.) Dickens. is sfill 
Miiting. Little Dorrit—a work which, in its literary aspect, 
Seems written to show how the pain and travail of an inex- 
perienced tyro may co-exist with the wearisome repetitions 
and vapid conventionalisms of an effete veteran—has not yet 
reached its thirteenth number; yet it was begun in harmony 
with a state of, popular feeling which is as completely out of 
Mate as the days before the Deluge, In the earlier numbers, 
the Circumlocution-Office, guided by the greedy Barnacles and 
the supercilious Stiltstalkings, represented the useless intri- 
cacies with which aristocratic management ravelled up the 
business of the State. On the other hand, the simple 
and efficient een. pans by the intelligent commercial 
classes had its embodiment in the eccentric Meagles, in the 
respectable though prosy Clennam, and in his ingenious 
partner. But alas for the facts which now correspond 
with this ideal picture! Meagles has bolted to Paris, but 
has come back again because he was so sure to be caught. 
to use the accredited. phrase, has “got fourteen 
years,” and is waiting, in a -coloured suit, to take his 
turn at the crank. There are about a hundred thousand 
‘Englishmen who-would just now give the world if All'the 
‘forms ‘of the Circumlocution Office had been applied four 
times over to the private undertakings in which their 
ings ave invested—and who, to say the truth, would have 
had great’ reason ‘to ‘if the guardians of their property’ 
heen taken, not from the, intelligent middle 


lgorgo: 


feom-among those very Barnacles and Stiltstalkings 
iWho, .however indolently supercilious, preserve a sort’ of 
= itional repugnance to picking and stealing. 

The theory which preached up the ethics and habits of 
the trading classes as the one true cure for all the mis- 
mame ot our administration, has sustained so many rude 


ibaa as to make,it difficult to point out on which si e 
breach yawns widest, is the undertaking, 
by middle-class enterprise, that the Government ought to 
emulate ? Which is the model system? Is it to be found in 
the train-arrangements of the North-Western Raitway, or in 
the finance, of the Great Northern? . Is its motive power to 
“be sought for in the honesty which reigned at the Royal 
British Bank, or in the  sagacity which still presides 
tithe, Crystal Palace?; Look a little narrowly, at that 
The Crystal Palace used to be cén- 
sort of standing protest against the stag- 
‘diatiba, the helplessness, and the blundering of the Govern- 
“ment Offices. Except for its wicked anti-Sabbatarianism, 
favourite with the’ intelligent middle classes. 
«Was devised by their pet projector, built and remo 

by their pet firm. It at a kind of centre round which all 
their pet commonplaces clustered. Indeed, there was a visible 
ion between the Crystal Palace and the Administra- 


Mr. like .a moral Colossus, ‘ha: 


‘One leg'among thé quaint forms and queer perspectives 


the Assyrian Court, and the other in the very middle of the 
Drury Lane stage. Yet what now is the moral of this great 
type and triumph of unaristocratic enterprise? ‘The firm 
which built it is insolvent, and all for want of common care- 
fulness. The Directors were cheated the other day like 
babies, and all for want of a little circumlocution. All for 
want of a little forethought and knowledge of the world, the 
shares of the Company have fallen to a point which reminds 
us of the feelings of Dr. Kane, the Arctic explorer, when 
he lay in bed somewhere near the North Pole, and thought 
how comfortable it would be if the thermometer would only 
rise to zero. These collapses, moreover, read us only half 
their lesson if they merely tell us of the folly of the outcry 
aguinst the cautious formalities of the Public Offices. Un- 
fortunately, they point also to the groundlessness of the 


opinion that the moral standards of the middle class are — 


higher than those of a self-seeking aristocracy. It is useless 
to deny that a fog of suspicion hangs heavily at present over 
the whole world of commerce. Everybody who has property 
elsewhere than in his strong-box is frightened. We seem 
more than half inclined to say that there is not an honest 
man among them—no, not one! Between Sir Jonn Paut, 
who almost ranked among the aristocracy, and Rosson, who 
bordered close upon the canaille, every section of the trading 
classes seems to fit in with some notorious type of fraud. 
Appearances, meanwhile, are not the slightest guarantee. 
One man tries the “fast” dodge, like Rosson ; another 
moves in the religious world, like Paut ; a third exhibits a 
free-handed hospitality, like Sapiem ; a fourth is a governor 
of two or three charitable institutions, We are all utterly 
perplexed by the Protean disguises which imposture assumes ; 
and perhaps the worst of it is that several of these criminals 
were simply not detected because the allowed practices of 
the time have weakened, if not corrupted, the moral sense of 
those whose duty it was to supervise them. A stringent 
system of checks and counterchecks would either have 
prevented or instantly betrayed the frauds on the Great 
Northern and Crystal Palace Companies ; but, short of the 
irrefragable testimony of book-keeping by double entry, the 
Directors had, in either case, the very strongest evidence 
that they were being robbed. Clerks of their own, at 300/. 
and’ bool.'a year, were openly spending thousands. Why 
were their suspicions not roused? Avowedly because they 


-believed these servants of theirs to be successful speculators, 


and because the gambling spirit has so thoroughly iufected 
the whole class to which they belong that open jobbing in 
the share-market, though notoriously based on no original 
capital, is not considered to raise even a presumption against 
a man’s integrity, single-mindedness, or straightforwardness. 

Much of the clamour against Circumlocution was raised 
by persons who objected to ledgers and waste-books on the 
same principles on which the gentlemen who don’t get cer- 
tificates in the Court of Bankruptcy object to them ; and 
they were joined by others who had the same dislike to 


“credits” and “debits” which Jack Capg entertained to- 


wards a noun and a verb. There was, however, a small 
minority who really understood the meaning of the outcry 
in which they joined. They saw that the only available 
substitute for circumlocution was confidence. The servants 
of the State, if they are not compelled to submit to the 
surveillance of checks and forms, must inevitably become 
temporary trustees of large sums of public money. For this 
the more intelligent critics of the existing system were quite 

Have faith, they said, in human nature. Judge 
your officials by the general results of their management. 
If they do their work imperfectly—nay, even if the sum- 
totals in their accounts prove an extravagant expenditure— 
dismiss them without merey; but do not benumb their 
energies by teasing formalities and wearisome audits. Leave 
them. to themselves,go Jong a3 you, get from them good work, 
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and are not called upon to pay too much for it. But the 
fallacy of this doctrine becomes at once apparent, if it is 
applied to a Paut, or to a Sapuerr, or to the Royal British 
Bank. On the one side, it takes no account of the sur- 
passing dexterity of modern fraud—on the other, it forgets 
the subtlety of the temptations which now beset persons in 
situations of confidence. The Stock-Exchange and the 
Share-Market are novel elements in sin, and we almost 
require a new commandment for trustees. The suggestions 
of crime do not now always come in the gross form in which 
they presented themselves to the poor men who stole the 
gold on the railway—the hope of escaping detection, how- 
ever fervent, would not have been enough to seduce some of 
our recent criminals, With it was joined, in their case, the 
fixed expectation that consols and shares would enable them, 
perhaps to make their own fortune, certainly to replace the 
fund which was its intended basis. They were to do good to 
themselves without injuring their neighbour. What reason 
is there fur supposing that public servants could be more 
safely exposed to these potent seductions than any other 
class of men? We saw, not so very long since, that the con- 
fidence and the vicinity of the cleanest-handed statesman 
living could not exclude the spirit of speculative gambling ; 
and, though we do not intend the remotest insinuation that 
anything would have induced the person whom its influence 
led astray to misappropriate public funds, we say that 
the ultimate guarantee of official purity is “ Cireumlocution.” 
That its intricacies should be greater in the business of the 
State than in any other employment, is quite unavoidable ; 
for, unhappily, it is a commonplace in morals that our sense 
of duty loses its keenness in proportion to the extent of the 
sphere over which it is diffused. A man who would not 
cheat a single employer will cheat a firm of half-a-dozen 
partners. A man who would be an honest servant of an 
ordinary partnership will rob a railway company. A man 
who would refrain from swindling a railway company would 
have no mercy on the State. In England, where there is no 
such thing as true patriotism, and where the idea of country 
is inextricably mixed up with the notion of paying taxes, 
Circumlocution may possibly be the price we pay for the con- 
venience of not having a British Bank business once a year 
in every other department in Downing-street. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 


R. BUCHANAN is elected, and the English enthusiasts 
for Fremont must submit to a misfortune which 
happily in no way concerns them, The success of the 
Democratic party, never seriously endangered, was certain 
after the result of the State elections in Pennsylvania. The 
Southern States had it in their power to supply an al- 
most conclusive argument against the Republican candidate. 
By excluding his name from the contest within their 
own boundaries, they justified the taunt, which they proceeded 
to use with irresistible effect, that their opponents were a 
sectional party, It was useless to complain of the undue 
advantage derived by the slaveholders from their own act ; 
for prudent politicians decide their course by the actual posi- 
tion of affairs, and not with reference to causes or to party 
motives. The election of Fremont would not have produced 
a disruption of the Union, but the South would have been 
unanimously disaffected to a President deriving his title ex- 
clusively from the North. The evil would have been aggra- 
vated in the probable event of a self-denying ordinance being 
enforced upon Southern candidates for Federal office. The 
Nullifiers of Virginia and South Carolina would have secured 
an invaluable grievance and pretext for disruption, if they 
could have intimidated their fellow-citizens into a unanimous 
refusal to serve under Fremont. 
The just objection to a sectional election would have been 
alone sufficient to account for Mr. Bucuwanay’s return; but 


* it must not be forgotten that the Democratic party has 


long proved itself the most vigorous and perfect organiza- 
tion in the Union. Its members have been marshalled 
in clubs, and accustomed to follow recognised leaders ; and 
Englishmen ought to know the strength which the habit of 
following a blue ora yellow banner gives to a traditional 
faction. A great majority of the ablest men and of the 
most popular speakers in the States took the stump for 
Bucuanan, and since the days of the Athenian democracy 
no population has been equally subject to the influence of 
argumentative oratory. The electioneering eloquence of 
America is at the same time more elevated and more logical 
than that of England, The addresses delivered in the late 


canvass by Mr. Hunrer, Mr. Cuoate, and Mr. Joun Vay 
Buren, better known as Prince Joun, might have gone far 
to satisfy foreign critics that the winning cause was not un- 
supported by forcible, or, at least, by plausible arguments, 
The Republican party, on the other hand, only measuring its 
existence by months, was deficient both in organization and 
in a definite programme. The causes which called it into 
existence were of a negative character, and its chosen repre- 
sentative was devoid of all politieal antecedents. Colonel 
Fremont, by the desire of his supporters, pledged himself to 
reject the Cincinnati platform, to favour the re-enactment of 
the Missouri Compromise, to refuse his consent to the an- 
nexation of Cuba, and to prevent the forcible establish- 
ment of slavery in Kansas. But neither statesmen nor 
parties can live on negations. The Democratic speakers 
challenged their adversaries to declare what positive policy 
they would adopt ; and the answer was the more difficult, 
because the Republicans had not yet found time to compare 
the principles and tendencies of the different sections of 
their body. Their admirers on this side of the ocean may 
be surprised to learn that their nearest approach to 
unanimity consisted in their hearty rejection of Abo- 
litionism, Colonel Fremont, as they repeatedly declared, 
was as distinctly pledged to abstain from interference 
with Slavery as to resist its extension into territories 
previously free. The Republican leaders, though numerous 
and zealous, were far inferior to their rivals in weight and 
ability, and the most effective of their arguments tended 
to confirm the charge that they occupied a negative and 
accidental position. Irresistible in their demonstrations of 
Mr. Prerce’s misconduct, and forcible in their denunciations 
of Southern bludgeons and treason, they were unable to give a 
satisfactory explanation of their own ulterior purposes. The 
article in the October number of the Zdinburgh Review, 
attributed to a member of the party at present resident in 
England, makes out a strong case against the Democratic 
favourers of Slavery extension, but it suggests no definite 
policy. The ranks of the party are filled with seceders from 
the Whigs and from the Democrats—they are indignant, 
enthusiastic, and frequently in the right—but they are not 
yet prepared to supersede the dominant faction. 

The Democratic triumph at first sight seems complete. Out 
of the total number of 296 electoral votes, 8 have been thrown 
away on Mr, Fittmorg, and 125 have been given to Colonel 
Fremont. Mr. Bucnanan is elected by the decisive majority 
of 163. At the same time, the Democrats have succeeded in 
reversing the temporary superiority of their adversaries 
in the House of Representatives; and in the next Congress 
the three branches of the Government will be united in sup- 
port of the policy proclaimed at Cincinnati. On a nearer 
examination of the votes, there is, however, much to excite the 
anxiety of the morestatesmanlike friends of the future Admi- 
nistration. Notwithstanding all the advantages of the Demo- 
cratic organization, in spite of Southern threats of disunion, 
and opposed both by the Whigs and by the “American” lodges, 
the Republicans have carried the North by a majority of more 
than two toone. The Free States name 176 Presidential 
electors, and out of that number, Mr. BucHanan has only ob- 
tained 51 votes. The remainder represent, to a certain extent, 
the opinions of those who are systematically opposed to the 
Democratic party ; but probably half the number express 
the deep indignation which has been roused by the acts of 
Mr. Pierce, and by the outrages of his Southern allies. 
The friends of the Administration have little difficulty in 
proving that their adversaries were deficient in Parliamen- 
tary tactics, and that, during their possession of a temporary 
majority in the House, they failed to take advantage of their 
position ; but a few excusable blunders and acts of weakness 
have produced little effect on public opinion, when compared 
with the Prestpent’s connivance at the Border Ruffian inva- 
sion of Kansas, or with the approval awarded by the citizens 
of South Carolina to the brutal violence of Brooxs. In all 
parts of the Union, the worst and most shameless portion of 
the community has been protected and preferred by the Go- 
vernment ; and the gamblers and desperadoes who were hanged 
or banished by the Vigilance Committee of San Francisco 
included more than one functionary appointed by the Pre- 
sIDENT. No chief magistrate of the United States has ever 
roused, to the same extent, the moral indignation of the com- 
munity. 

As to one class of Mr. Prerce’s misdeeds, the leaders of 
the Republicans are precluded from the right of censure. 
When the Presipent, who openly tolerates recruitments for 
the invasion of Central America, strove to extract a quarrel | 
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with England out of a few enlistments in Canada, the friends 
of freedom were the loudest in elamouring for the prosecu- 
tion of the dispute. Neither Mr. Cusinc’s disgraceful 
insolence, nor Mr. M‘Keouy’s vulgar vituperation, provoked a 
remonstrance on the part of the Northern leaders; while it is 
due to the Senators of the Slave States to remember that some 
of their ablest statesmen expressed their disapprobation of 
the Presment's policy in dismissing Mr. Cramproy. It was 
only after the promulgation of the Cincinnati platform,and the 
nomination of the author of the Ostend manifesto, that the 
supporters of Fremont discovered that filibustering was im- 
moral and inexpedient. The journals of the party applauded 
the early successes of WALKER, who has now shown his ap- 
preciation of their influence by re-introducing negro slavery 
into Central America, after a lapse of thirty years. Yet it 
would be a mistake to suppose that lax doctrines of foreign 
policy imply an absence of moral feeling in domestic ques- 
tions of right and wrong. The 125 votes given to Fremont 


_ indicate a deep disapprobation which Mr. BucHanan cannot 


overawe by his power, although he may do much to remove 
it by his acts. 

The more rational politicians of the South have the 
strongest interest in suppressing an agitation which, for the 
present, they have merely outvoted. Notwithstanding the 
elamours of extravagant brawlers of the Broooxs and Wire 
description, the bulk of the dominant party will support 
their President-elect in a policy directed to assuage the dis- 
putes which have lately divided the community. Peace is 
already restored in Kansas, and it only remains for the new 
PresipeNT and the Government to secure the resident 
voters in the exercise of their franchise. The Northern 
Democrats confidently assert that the Territory will still be 
admitted, by its own request, as a Free State of the Union ; and 
the minority in the House of Representatives will be strong 
enough to reject it with a Slave constitution, if it should 
appear that the Missouri intruders have once more superseded 

e settlers, It is the professed policy of the Democratic party 
to discountenance all discussion on slavery ; and the more in- 
telligent members of the body are well aware that Mr. Prercr 
has done everything to provoke incessant controversy. 


The duty of England on this occasion happily consists in} 


rfect silence and inaction. The people of the United 
tates have the right to elect the worst and obscurest of 
their citizens to fill the highest offices in their Government ; 
yet, in the present instance, they have chosen a well-known, 
y-haired statesman, of high repute for sagacity and pru- 
ence. The majority by which he has been elected, together 
with the po meem mapa of his party in both Houses of Con- 
gress, will enable him to form a strong Administration, and to 
conduct his Government without the aid of appeals to na- 
tional prejudice or pugnacity. A weak Presipent is cer- 
tain to quarrel with England, on precisely the same grounds 
which always induce a weak Ministry among ourselves to 
encourage a No-Popery agitation. To the rabble, and espe- 
cially to the Irish rabble of the Union, England represents, 
not only our own favourite Pope, but the associated Devil 
and Pretender of our forefathers. Mr. Bucnanan will not 
countenance a clamour which he must despise, unless cir- 
cumstances make it worth his while. He has often been 
accused of envenoming the Enlistment quarrel ; but he at 
once accepted Lord CuarEnpDoy’s first explanation, and it 
was only in deference to express instructions from Mr. 
Maxcy that he eventually re-opened the dispute. 

The question of Cuba, of Central America, and of filibus- 
tering and manifest destiny in general, may still excite un- 
easiness. The Ostend manifesto and the Cincinnati platform 
are open to grave ethical objections ; but prudent Englishmen 
ought to anticipate the difficulty by insisting on due 
security for the Inter-Oceanic passage, and by abstaining from 
all further interference with American annexation. Why 
should England go to war in defence of the Spanish right to 
Cuba? Negro slavery would be left where it is, while in 
all other respects the condition of the island would be im- 
proved by the substitution of an American Governor for 
aSpanish Captain-General. The Queen of Sparn, with her 
priests, her favourites, and her generals, is scarcely worth 
a crusade; and even if the proposed change were for 
the worse, the English nation has no interest in preventing 
it. The same considerations apply to Central America. 
Waxxer is a land-pirate, with no title but force to the sove- 
reignty which he exercises ; but Nicaragua, under its native 

ers, was uniformly hostile to England, and American fili- 
busters are more intelligent, and more disposed to improve- 
ment, than Tndo-Spanish mongrels and mulattos, 


Nothing is more likely than English opposition to stir 
up the spirit of conquest in the Union. Colonel Fremont 
would in all probability have sought to escape from his diffi- 
culties at home, by finding occupation for the national ener- 
gies in some foreign quarrel. r. Bucuanan is less likely 
to devote himself to annexation ; but if he thinks proper to 
encroach on his soathern neighbours, England may safely 
remain in the comfortable condition of a looker-on, 


THE SOCIAL BENEFITS OF ROBBERY. 


ICE, says the hackneyed paradox, loses half its evil by 
losing all its grossness. Were it so, the career of Mr, 
Repparn, as described in the newspapers, approaches the 
range of moral virtues ; and, as such, it may not be unpro- 
fitable to view him at what must have been his own estimate 
of himself—that is, as a social benefactor. We are not pre- 
judging his case—we merely take up all that is recorded of 
him as a psychological study. At present he is to us nominis 
umbra, Let us call him Curio, after the fashion of the 
Spectator and Rambler, and he will serve as well for a sub- 
ject of moral anatomy. 

It may, perhaps, be said that a character so full of appa- 
rent inconsistencies is impossible. But we are disposed to be- 
lieve in him as a fact, because, though ranking highly the gifts 
of newspaper reporters, we hardly think them capable of the 
power of THropHrastus. They could scarcely have invented 
the gentleman who is now the subject of general talk. Credo 
quia impossibile, Curio is, because nobody could have an- 
ticipated Curto, Whatisthe man? In almost every respect 
he is a pattern man—a very impersonation of social virtues. 
He is addicted to no personal vices—not a sensualist, nor a 
gambler. Uulike his friend and associate, Mr. Rossoy, he 
keeps neither a harem nor a stud—he frequents neither the 
gaming-house nor the haunts of vulgar vice. He is decent 
and regular in his life—contents himself, as far as we know, 
with his wife—and aims only at the choicest and most 
refined associations. He likes pomp and display, and 
abounds in the luxuries of life. But all these are 
under the influence of taste. He spends a princely income, 
but it is in a princely way. He patronizes the fine arts 
and the drama—he is munificent in his liberality to artists. 
If he exhibits any form of selfishness, it is in his table 
only; but, as Jonnson has observed, a man who does not 
care for his dinner is not likely to care for anything else, 
Curio does care for his dinners, and in his Parisian excur- 
sions enjoys the best of the best cuisine, and the best of 
wines. But this is only a form of sumptuousness and ele- 
gance which a refined taste, with proportionate means, is 
seldom blamed for indulging in; and this taste does not 
stand alone. Curio is not only the SaRDANAPALUs, but 
the Macenas of society. He spends, and spends anes 
on objects more worthy than those of gastronomy. He 
presents a handsome cheque to an actor who never took a 
benefit ; and he is the successful competitor with an Em 
ror, who, like himself, is not chary of his own or other people’s 
means, for a precious work of the highest, if not im all 
senses of the purest art. He affects high society; but it is 
only of a refined, intellectual, and influential kind. He 
is an attendant upon Royalty, but always in the self-respect- 
ing attitude of a citizen and a patriot. He does not give 
himself to adulation of the higher classes, but only 
recognises, even in Royalty, the practice of those patriotic 
and philanthropic virtues which he himself cultivates and 
adorns. And not without success—for, munificent as are 
his gifts to all the humanizing and elegant arts of life, his 
personal charities even exceed these. His is the hand 
open to every appeal of charity. The widow and the orphan 
are his especial care. He is literally eyes to the blind 
and feet to the lame. Nor is this merely for the sake of 
ostentation. We are assured, and we fully believe it, that 
all this is not for the éclat of a subscription list, nor for the 
plaudits of Exeter Hall, but that his private and unknown 
charities far exceed his public ones. If his light is seen 
of men, he has the rare art of combining with this the 
graces and consolations of secret alms. If these are not solid 
virtues, then virtue seems impossible. And yet all the time 
Cunto is a thief. Not a shilling of all this liberality and 
munificence, and free-hearted generosity and princely charity, 
but is the result of robbery. Every day Curto commits a 
forgery, and heaps up riches, and wealth, and luxuries for 
the lofty purpose of spending his money in the very best of 


ways. 
The picture at any rate has its novelty. Cunio differs 
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from his predecessors, SADLEIR and Sir Jonn Dean Pavt, 
and from his associate and friend Rosson, by a whole world 
of distinctions. They were, after all, but vulgar hypocrites 
and scoundrels, and acted certain virtues for their commercial 
value, while Curro really seems to have cultivated them for 
their own sake. SADLETR was decent, active, and business- 
like, moderate in life and sober in tastes, in order that he 
might cheat and rob more securely on the strength of his 
character. PAUL was religious and polemical to keep up the 
credit of the firm. Rosson robbed merely for the animal 
gratifications of the lowest wretch in Whitechapel—for the 
sake of indulging in fine women, fine clothes, and fine 
horses. SADLEIRand Paut were virtuous that they might be 
the more successful thieves—Curto is a thief, and of the first 
magnitude, only that he may have the satisfaction of prac- 
tising every moral virtue. ARISTOTLE says somewhere that 
a certain amount of means, and what amounts in modern 
speech to a good estate, is necessary to the proper discharge 
of the duties of a perfect man. Curio, it is quite plain, 
looked at worldly means only as an instrument to moral and 
social virtuousness. He was bent on being a blessing and 
ornament of society ; and he was both—and something else 
which we will not repeat. He firmly resolved to be humane, 
charitable, and the patron of Art on the largest scale. These 
are solid virtues, and he was bent on discharging them. ‘To 
be good and great was his tpyov. But he could not be this 
without being a robber. And so, by the necessity of tne case, 
he was a robber—but accidentally, not essentially—merely as a 
means to do good, not as an end in itself. Of course, there were 
in Curto’s own private life and calling certain aids which 
helped him to this sublime view of human daty. With 
Curro’s notions of charity and benevolence, we question 
whether he would have robbed an individual of a single 
sovereign. He was a man, and thought nothing human 
alien from the large and generous sphere of his personal 
relations and sympathies. If he robbed, it was for the good 
of concrete humanity ; and so he only thought it right to rob 
an abstraction. A railway company was to Curio a mere 
impersonation of unprofitable profits—unprofitable, that is, 
to orphan asylums, charitable institutions, and the interests 
of the fine arts. He drew on it without remorse or com- 
punction, rather as a social duty than otherwise. A railway 
company is a mere corporation ; and a corporation, it is 
held, has neither soul nor conscience. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, it is not capable of loss. Curio would not have 
robbed a human being, but a railway company is not a 
human being. Curio, therefore, only seemed to rob it, 
because, in fact, it cannot suffer robbery. It was not 
robbery in Ourio’s estimate of man and of his duties to 
mankind. 

That charming moralist, Beckey Suarr, has an instructive 
observation, which is not altogether out of place in a survey 
of Curso’s character :—“I think I could be a good woman 
if I had five thousand a year.” Curto was resolved to be a 
good man—hence the imperious necessity of having five, or 
it may be ten, thousand a year. How far this view of duty 
coincides with that of some advanced philanthropists among 
ourselves, who are certainly not to be classed with Mrs. Raw- 
pon CRAWLEY, is a curious subject of speculation. Curro felt 
that, if he continued a miserable clerk in Cumberland-market, 
he was shut out from a large field of social usefulness. In 
Chester-terrace he had ample scope for the exercise of every 
goodness. He chose the better part. Society is bound to 
remove all temptations to a man’s being, becoming, or con- 
tinuing bad. Society is bound to remove every artificial 
restraint and hindrance to his becoming a good and useful 
member of society. Poverty aud a mean station are such 
a hindrance. 

Slow rises worth, by poverty oppress’d. 


We must therefore remove the res angusta domi. Mr. Hot- 
yest, the clergyman at Frimley, would not have been 
murdered, as Mr. Recorder Hitt assures us, had society 
furnished his murderer with . those external means, the 
dress and capital, which would have made him and Breckey 
Suare “good.” Mr, murderer would have been 
as respectable as Mr. Honest, had society given him the 
same income. ‘This is, if we have read that dreary page 
aright, the burthen of Mr. Doucnas JeRROLD’s acrid view of 
human duty. His quarrel, and Cynio’s quarrel, with society, 


_is that. it does not provide everybody with such means as 


everybody requires to become, and to remain, good. Even 


THACKERAY, after recording Beckey Suanr’s con- 
_fession, goes on. to, say, that “probably an alderman would | 


not step out of his carriage to steal a leg of mutton ;, 


but put him to starve, and see if he will not purloin: 
a loaf” Mr. Twackeray seems to hint that probably. 


he would. Curio only carried this a little farther. He 
could not stand 150. a-year, and so he became Cunto. . Is: 
there not a common-place and old-fashioned hint some- 
where about doing one’s duty in that state of life to which it 
has pleased God to call one? And how far is this recon-) 
cilable with the prevailing view that poverty, as such, is a 
hindrance to virtue? 


RUSSIA AND THE ALLIES. 
ly a difference of opinion has unluckily arisen be- 
tween the allied Governments, Lord PALMERSTON is 
quite right in remaining firm in substance ; but it is to 
be wished that his supporters in the press would display, 
some of that mildness of manner which is recommended 
by the proverb, Although it is not pleasant to read 
the dissertations of French journals on the character aud 
conduct of the English nation, foreign invectives seldom 
exercise any serious influence on a policy, which is inde- 
pendent of personal feelings; but it is by no_means certain. 
that attacks on the individuals who govern France will be 
equally harmless, The method in which the controversy has 
been conducted by British journalists cannot have prepossessed 
impartial judges in favour of a cause which is nevertheless 
substantially just. Charges of weakness, caprice, and per; 
sonal corruption, only prove the existence of irritation on 
one side, while they tend to provoke it on the other, The 
advocates of the English claims have everything to gain by 
fixing attention on the real merits of the question, but 
many of them have done their utmost to enlist every passion 
and prejudice on the side of their adversaries, i 
One of the most imprudent devices adopted in this con- 
troversy has been the attempt, to, draw an invidious distinc- 
tion between the Emperor of the Frencu_and his Ministers, 
The paragraph in the Moniteur, which emanated from 
Compiégne, was an authoritative apology for some of the 
grosser insults which, under Ministerial inspiration, had 
been directed against the English Alliance, no stronger 
proof could be required that a difference of opinion in the 
Cabinet had been overruled by superior authority. It is not to 
be supposed, however, when @ master intimates his dissatisfac- 
tion to a servant, that he invites the criticism of strangers on 
his domestic misadventures. The gross imputations of ac- 
cepting Russian bribes which have been brought against 
Count Watewskr and M. Dz Moryy, are, from their very 
nature, incapable of proof, and they are insults to the 
Sovereign who is represented as the dupe of his most con- 
fidential advisers. Many glosses have been founded on the 
Emperor's speech to the Russian Ambassador ; but the most 
ingenious critics have failed, to observe one intimation, which 
was nevertheless expressed with the utmost, clearness. It was 
not without a purpose that the Imperial s ker announced 
his satisfaction with the favour acquired by his representa- 
tive at the Court of St, Petersburg, Englishmen have no 
right to censure supposed commercial transactions on the 
part of a diplomatist whose conduct, is sanctioned by the 
only authority to whom he can be held responsible ; and if 
there is any ground for the belief that the harmony of the 
allied Governments will be restored in consequence of th 
Emperor's return to Paris, it is. inexcusable to. thwart 
desivable a consummation by boasting of its approach before- 
There is reason to hope that reflection, assisted by ami- 
cable discussion, will satisfy the French Government that 
the rectification of the Bessarabian frontier cannot properly 
be referred to a second Congress. The courteous spirit 
which the Emperor Naroteoy professes to haye displayed 
towards his late antagonist is compatible with a steady reso- 
lution to secure the objects which had been considered 
important enough to justify 9 costly war. It is perfectly 
reasonable that Ambassadors should profess a courtly con- 


fidence in the good faith of the Sovereign to whom they are 
accredited ; but, if no security beyond promises was ne- 
cessary against Russian ambition, the siege of Sebastopol 
was a blunder, as well as a crime. It is the settled policy 
of Europe to restrain the Czar in his designs a inst Turkey, 
and it was a principal purpose of the Treaty of Paris to bring 
the mouths of the Danube once more within the Ottoman 
territory. A, frontier which gives the Russians an opening 
to the great river, and a construction of the ‘Treaty which 
leaves them in possession of an island near its mouth, cannot, 
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therefore, have been contemplated by the French Plenipoten- 
tiaries, although their Russian colleagues probably foresaw 
and contrived the ambiguity. The organs of the Court 
of St. Petersburg declare that the only desire of their Go- 
vernment, in retaining Serpent's Island, is to maintain a light- 
housefor the benefitofmerchant vessels trading between Odessa 
and the Danube. It was for sanitary purposes that the same 
Government formerly kept up a chain of military posts along 
the left bank of the river, but the Allies have thought it expe- 
dient, at the risk of infection, to suppress the Russian qua- 
rantine in Wallachia) Those who are anxious for the 
security of commercial navigation in the Black Sea will 
have observed with satisfaction, from a notice in the London 
Gazette, that the Turks have already established the neces- 
sary lighthouse for the convenience of mariners. The 
disinterested reasons which render a position on the Lake of 
Bolgrad indispensable have not yet been communicated to 
the world. 

The designs of Russia against Turkey may be suspended 
for an indefinite time, if Europe, or even the Western League, 
is unanimous and firm ; but only the most obstinate credulity 
can bepersuaded that the policy of CarHertne has been defini- 
tively abandoned. M. Turers, in the fourteenth volume of his 
History of the Consulate and Empire, has furnished a curious 
illustration of Russian diplomacy, by publishing, for the first 
time, a letter addressed by the Emperor ALExanper to Ad- 
miral Tonrrcuakorr in July, 1812. The war against 
Turkey, which was avowedly undertaken for the conquest of 
the Danubian Principalities, had been interrupted by Napo- 
LEON’s formidable invasion ; and it was of the utmost impor- 
tance to recal the army of the South, then commanded by 
TcHITCHAKOFF, for the purpose of co-operating with Bar- 
cLaY DE ToLLy, who was retiring upon Moscow. The Turks 
had imprudently consented to make peace on the restitution 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, and they had even agreed to 
surrender Bessarabia; but the Ministers of the Suntan 
steadily refused to ‘ally themselves with their ancient 
enemy, or to create a diversion by invading the French 

ions in Dalmatia and Illyria, At this moment, 
while the Turks were thrown off their guard, and were only 
waiting for the exchange of ratifications, Admiral Tcnirt- 
CHAKOFF proposed to ALEXANDER the daring measure 
of carrying out the hereditary policy of the Empire 
by a sudden march on Constantinople. Notwithstanding 
the presence of a dreaded invader in the heart of his 
dominions, the Emperor hesitated before he rejected the 
signer 3 and although prudent counsels eventually prevailed, 
e ordered his representative to sign the Turkish treaty, 
with the avowed intention of violating its conditions on some 
convenient opportunity. The reasons given for the decision 
are remarkable and instructive. “Putting out of the 
ear the Emperor said, “public opinion at home, and 
the judgment of our allies, the English and Swedes, whom 
we should shock by such a proceeding, the Austrians, either 
on their own account or on the demand of Napo.eon, would 
certainly interfere.” On the whole, the Admiral is in- 
structed to exchange the ratifications, and to march towards 
the North ; but his patriotism is consoled by a significant 
postscript :—“The business of Constantinople may be re- 
néewed at a later period ; once let our affairs go well with 
Tespect to NapotEon, and then we can take your plans up 
spat _ It is impossible to know whether Atexanper II. 
‘has expressed himself as frankly to any of his Ministers or 
agents, but there can be no doubt that the Peace of Paris 
was concluded with the same reservation—“ L’histoire de 
Constantinople peut étre reproduite plus tard.” It is for the 
Allies to take care that the same obstacles may long continue 
to render the history incomplete. 
It should be observed that the supporters of the French 
policy in the present discussion almost uniformly decline to 
ledge themselves to the Russian version of the treaty. It 
is argued, not that the plenipotentiaries intended to give up 
Bolgrad and Serpent's Island, but that the dispute is trivial— 
that courtesy uires a reference to a second Congress— 
and, incidentally, that English ambition in the East is 
more dangerous than the designs attributed to Russia. The 
_policy of the Western Alliance, and of the war which it 
undertook, is no longer an open question; and the pro- 
_priety of the proposed appeal to a Congress depends 
~ partly on the obscurity or clearness of the points in dis- 
pate, but principally on their practical importance. As 
“to the merits of the case, no serious answer to the argu- 
ments of England has hitherto been put forward; whilst 
the greatness of the interests involved in the decision is best 


proved by the resolute co-operation of Austria with England 
and with Turkey. A Power, the natural guardian of the 
Danube, whose dominions are conterminous for hundreds of 
miles with the Principalities and with the Ottoman territory, 

must possess the fullest means of estimating the importance of 
the disputed frontier line. The sincerity of the opposition. 
offered at Vienna to Russia is sufficiently proved by if8 exis- 

tence. Down to the close of the war, Austria carefully shrank 

from an armed collision with her formidable neighbour ; and 

after the peace, no efforts were spared to secure the friendship 

and alliance of France. The Court of Vieuna is well aware that 

it cannot hope for the establishment of a cordial understand- 
ing with the English people. To the army, to the aristocracy, 

and to the priesthood of Austria, our national character, our 

religion, and our institutions, are the objects of fear and 

hatred. On the vital question of Italy, the two Governments 

are irreconcileably at variance ; while Russia protects mis- 

government on principle, and France is opposed to the 

extension of freedom. Nevertheless, Austria occupies the. 
Principalities with the sanction of the firebrand Minister 

who has been so long the bugbear of absolutism. She 

braves the resentment of Russia, and endangers the French 

alliance, for the sake of repelling a dangerous territorial 

encroachment, which lies beyond the region of courtesy or of 

bons procédés. 

The principal difficulty, in practice, arises from the cir- 
cumstance that Russia is in possession of the disputed 
territory, with the exception of Serpent's Island. No new 
frontier has yet been marked out, nor has any part of Bes- 
sarabia been surrendered ; and the unfortunate lukewarmness 
of France has undoubtedly encouraged the Russian Govern- 
ment to trifle with the just demands of those confederates 
who require the execution of the Treaty. Although, how- 
ever, it is possible that the agreement entered into at Paris 
may be eventually defeated by the bad faith of our former 
opponent, and by the fickleness of our Allies, it would be 
useless to refer the question in dispute to a second Congress. 
It would be better either to enforce our rights, or to acqui- 
esce in an act of injustice, than to give Russia an ap ce 
of a title to the territory which is now wrongfully withheld. 


WHAT IS THE OUDE QUESTION? 


S the recess draws to a close, and rumours respecting 
the coming Parliamentary campaign begin to gain 
currency, we hear whisperings or mutterings about a great 
demonstration that is to be made in favour of the Royal 
Family of Oude. It is true that these Oriental celebrities 
have been wonderfully quiet. With the exception of a seem- 
ingly irrepressible burst of enthusiasm from one of their 
satellites in the baleony of a Southampton hotel, we have been 
searcely reminded of the object which has brought them to 
this country. They have been prudently advised not to 
waste their strength in unseasonable displays. But we are 
cautioned not to augur from their silence that they are in- 
active. We hear, indeed, astounding stories of the number 
of members of Parliament whom they have already booked 
as their supporters, and of the variety of literary organs, 
from dailies to quarterlies, which are at their. disposal. 
Illustrious senators and lofty journalists are said to be 
deep in the study of Burke and S#eRmpan ; and we are 
led to expect a revival of that sublime and harrowing 
oratory under the influence of which, in the days of WARREN 
Hastinas, ladies of quality fainted away, overcome by pity 
and horror. And surely such flights of eloquence are well 
worth securing on behalf of the distinguished strangers who 
have come all the way from Lucknow to Marylebone to 
obtain justice from the Queen and Parliament of Great 
Britain. 

But, to speak more seriously, what is the “ justice” for 
which these poor people have come to England? For 
what has an aged Queen, brought up in the seclusion of a 
Mahomedan Zenana, braved the, to her, mysterious horrors 
of the “ black water,” and trusted hergelf on board the Fa- 
ringhee’s fire-ships? For what has she transported herself 
to a country where everything is strange, uncongenial, and 
incomprehensible to her—where, under the most ingeniously 
devised arrangements for her convenience, she must neces- 
sarily endure much grievous discomfort and mortification, 
both of the flesh and the spirit? For what have the in- 
mates of an Eastern palace transplanted themselves to a 
second-rate house in a dreary outlying district of London, to 
be stared at by the butcher-boys and nursery-maids of the 
New-road, and to be preyed upon by the less innocuous 
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inhabitants of those happy regions? They have come be- 
cause they have been led to believe that they would re- 
cover their lost kingdom. No less cogent motive would 
have brought the Queen-mother of Oupe to the English 
capital. She imagines that she will regain the throne, 
not, indeed, for her son, but for her grandson. She is 
content that her son, having been declared, after long trial, 
unworthy of the Crown, should abdicate; but her grand- 
son has not been tried, and she has been persuaded that 
an appeal on behalf of this youth, who has accompanied 
her to England, may yet succeed. 

Tt was in this hope that she came to our shores, but it is 
probable that, ere this, it has utterly died away. Onde has 
become a British province. It will never be given back to 
its native rulers. Halfa century ago, when Lord WeL.Es- 
tey declared that the only remedy for the national diseases 
of Oude was the assumption of its government by England, 
it might have been plausibly contended that, by setting aside 
one prince of proved incapacity, and holding the country for a 
time in trust for another, we might attain the desired object. 
Many years later, indeed, the East India Company—whose pro- 
longed forbearance history will perhaps hesitate to justify—re- 
commended the adoption of such a compromise as this, in pre- 
ference to more decided measures. The language then was 
—“QOne man has proved himself unfit to govern, let us try 
another, and give him all the aid in our power.” While 
this doctrine prevailed in Leadenhall-street, the experiment, 
without any external interference, inaugurated itself. The 
King died, and another reigned in his stead, and then another 
—each, if possible, worse than the last. A change of men 
produced no change of measures. Nothing was gained to 
the cause of good government—nothing was added to the 
happiness of the people. We have tried half a dozen sove- 
reigns of Oude, but they have all been the same—“ the same 
with a difference’—a difference only in the colour of their 
vices and the special manifestations of their incapacity and 
worthlessness. 

In these cases, however, only half of the experiment 
was fairly carried out. We never held the country in 
trust—we never took upon ourselves even the temporary 
administration of its affairs—we never, as it was sometimes 
suggested that we might have done, withdrew one of the 
young Princes of Oude from the noxious influences of the 
Zenana to educate him in a manner less calculated to 
develop the hereditary vices of his race. A quarter of a 
century ago, it was believed that this course might be 
adopted with a fair prospect of success ; and we have since 
seen that there is a process by which an “Eastern King” 
may be converted into a Christian gentleman. The wicked- 
ness of the Court of Lahore was scarcely of a lighter hue 
than that of the Court of Lucknow ; and it was only less 
disgusting because the participators in the orgies of the 
palace were brave soldiers as well as abandoned profligates. 
When their country was threatened, or when they believed 
that it was threatened, they did nct go into howling hysterics 
at the feet of the British Resident, but rushed with a shout 
of defiance upon the British army. Nevertheless, although 
the effeminate excesses of the Court of Lahore were in 
some degree relieved by valour in the field, the Manarasan 
Duvteer Srxeu, who is now deservedly admired and re- 
spected for his many amiable and excellent qualities, and 
his blameless way of life, might—and in all human proba- 
bility would—have been little better than Wasip AI, if he 
had been left to grow up after the common manner of 
Eastern princes. The experiment in his case was success- 
ful, because the Sikh Prince became domiciled with his 
English friends whilst yet a child, and because he was 
taught from the very first that he was never to dream of 
sovereignty. There is nothing, therefore, in this precedent 
to warrant the belief that we might now convert the son of 
the deposed King of Oupe into such a prince as Duuteep 
Suven of Lahore. The Queen-mother of Ovupg, in plead- 
ing for her grandson, pleads for one who is already a man. 
He has had the edweation of the Zenana. It is too late 
to think of moulding him after any approved model of our 
own. The material has lost its plastic character. The young 
prince has already received that training which, as all 
experience tells us, inflicts on its victims the feebleness of a 
woman without her tenderness, and the helpless ignorance 
of a child with the selfishness and sensuality of premature 
manhood. Assuming that the experiment is one which, 
under favourable cireumstances, might be made, we have in 
the present instance nothing to experimentalize upon. Is 
there the shadow of a chance that, if we were to take the 


management of the country into our hands for ten years, 
we should be able to give it back, at the end of that period, 
to a competent ruler } 

What, then, have the Braum and the Oude Princes to 
ask? Will they, seeing the utter hopelessness of obtaining 
the restoration of their dynasty, demand a larger endow- 
ment than has been granted, or is to be granted, to the King 
as a pensioner of the East India Company ? The Government 
of India has recommended that twelve lakhs of rupees (or 
120,000/, per annum) should be set apart from the revenues 
of Oude as a provision for the deposed monarch. . We have 
not seen it alleged that this allowance is in any sense in- 
sufficient. It is sufficient to enable Wasip ALI SHAu to do 
an immense deal of harm, The only doubt that can occur to 
any reasonable man is whether the sum is not too large. It 
is half as much again as was granted to the Peishwah as the 
price of his abdication in 1818, when it was very generally 
said that that Prince was extravagantly and unwisely endowed, 
Will it, then, be pleaded that a larger sum ought to be set 
aside to feed the prodigality of the ex-King of Oupe! 
We doubt whether the country will endorse any such de- 
mand, nor do we imagine that national commiseration will 
be powerfully excited by the privations of a man who has 
more than 300/. to spend every day of his life. We have, 
therefore, only to consider the question of the hereditary 
descent of the Royal title, and of this pecuniary endow- 
ment of 120,000/. a year. We gather from the Oude Blue- 
book that Lord Da.Housre and all the members of his 
Council are of opinion that on no ground of justice, huma- 
nity, or expediency, is it desirable to perpetuate the mockery 
of a kingly title in a family that has long ceased to discharge 
the functions of royalty. Once in the history of our Indian 
Empire we committed such an error; but the royal family of 
Delhi—the House of the Mogul—was something, in name 
at least, which we were compelled to respect by the spien- 
dour of its historical associations. The Nabob of Ounps, 
on the other hand, was but a servant of the Mogul, until 
a Governor-General of India, in an unlucky hour, turned 
him into a king. The Royal House of Oude is but forty 
years old, Time cannot shed a tear over its extinction, for 
it is but 4 thing of yesterday; and neither reason nor 
humanity can demand the perpetuation of a phantom of 
royalty which would be ridiculous but for the grave prac- 
tical evils inseparable from its continuance. 

But the perpetuation of the pecuniary endowment is 
another matter. Lord DaLHousie and the majority of his 
Council have recommended that the amount of the provision 
to be made for the descendants of the deposed King should, 
when occasion arises, be fixed by the Government of the day. 
It is very probable that this proposal has alarmed the Oude 
family, The uncertainty which it suggests may naturally 
have aroused their fears. They will say that, as matters 
stand, they have not, after the death of the present King, 
any guarantee that they will receive a sixpence. For our own 
part, we see no necessity for guaranteeing a hundred 
thousand a year to the heirs of the present King ; and, 
having full faith in the liberality of “the Government of 
the day”—for the deposed princes of India have always been 
amply endowed, to the detriment of the finances of the 
country—we should be well satisfied to see the amount of 
this future provision left for fature consideration. Still; 
we can afford to look at this matter from the Oude 
point of view, and we admit, that, here at least, there 
is an open question. It is, indeed, the only “Oude 
question” which can be seriously entertained by reasonable 
and unprejudiced minds. That the Becum’s visit to this 
country will in any way tend to a favourable solution of it 
we see no ground to believe. Her claims in this matter may 
perhaps receive an indulgent consideration; but we are 
convinced that they would have been equally sure of a 
hearing if her Majesty had continued to enjoy the luxuries: 
of the Lueknow palace, instead of braving the inevitable: 
hardships and privations of her present comfortless residence 
in the New Road. te 


CHARITY AND POLITICS. 


Gis them time enough, and all periodical meetings for: 
philanthropic purposes will become political, as surely a5: 
small-beer will turn to vinegar. We do not exactly know. 
how long it is since the foundation of the three. Bristol .So-» 
cieties which annually do honour to the memory of EpwarD: 
Coxstoy, and collect rival subscriptions for the benefit, af the: 
matrons and ingenuous youth of the ancient city. But 
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the fermentation appears to be complete, whatever may 
have been the duration of the process ; and the mild be- 
nevolenee which was once the character of the meetings has 
been thoroughly converted into polities of a super-acid qua- 
lity. The a Sr energies of party have split the grateful 
commemorators of the Bristol philanthropist into three 
distinct bodies, two of which are limited exclusively to 
their own especial factions, There is the Anchor Society, 
which is the favourite of the citizens, and is represented 
by Mr. H. Berkexey, and the Dolphin meeting, which 
has something of a county character, and is honoured by 
the presence of Mr. W. Mires. The one body enjoys 
a Liberal dinner, and the other indulges in strictly Con- 
servative port. The speeches of the evening show how 
completely public interests have triumphed over the objects 
of the local institutions. The recognised thing seems to 
be for the orator to say all he has to say in favour of 
himself, and in depreciation of his political opponents, and 
then to wind up by a decent homage to the occasion, in 
the shape of a peroration containing a graceful allusion 
to the particular section of the charitable movement to 
which he may belong. Even in this conventionality, 
the characteristic difference of Liberal and Conservative phi- 
lanthropy may be traced. Mr. Mugs is equal to WaRnen’s 
best. “He felt convinced that every member of the 
society would do his utmost to uphold the Church, and QuEEn, 
and Protestantism ; and when he said that, he was happy 
to think he was one of that Society which held its meetings 
at the White Lion.” There is, perhaps, some bathos about 
the periphrasis introduced to describe the Dolphin charity, 
and we are inclined to think that Mr. BerKetry's simpler 
eloquence must have been more effective, though he con- 
fined himself to a solemn asseveration that he would be 
found “a not less devoted representative than a true and 
firm Anchorite.”| It is not very easy for a stranger to 
discover what may be implied in the description of “a 
trueand firm Anchorite,” inasmuch as the only qualifications 
for the title seem to be, that you should take a ticket for a 
ee dinner and subscribe what you please for a Lying- 

Hospital ; but the Bristol Liberals appear to have en- 
joyed the allusion with a relish which sufficiently proves 
that the name is well understood by the initiated as a 
party distinction. 

It is rather curious, however, that, in a community where 
the influence of politics is so absorbing as to pervade insti- 
tutions of a merely local and charitable character, the 
sort of political philosophy that passes current should not 
be of higher pretensions than the inoffensive platitudes of 
Mr. Mixes, or the worn-out claptrap of the Liberal member. 
The Western Conservatives were abundantly satisfied with the 
information that, although Parliament was in an extraordi- 
nary state, and there was much difficulty in the way of poli- 
tical organization, yet inherent principles did not vanish with 
the day. The comforting asstrance that the people of 
England are ready to ‘vindicate themselves from any 
aspersion on their religion, honour, or loyalty, was accepted 
asa kind of set-off to the want of antagonism in the atti- 
tude of parties; and though the Conservative speaker ended 
with an apology for the dulness of his subject, the audience 
did not seem to desire any more exciting topics. There is 
some: difficulty in comprehending why men should be so 
anxious to introduce political discussion into their meet- 
ings, und yet so utterly careless whether the speeches they 
come'to hear really represent any opinions whatever. We 
should have thought it less tiresome to investigate the most 
tedious details of the Colston charities than to listen to the 
rounded periods of the M.P. of the Dolphin ; but even these 
were perhaps less unprofitable than the shallow philosophy 
of the great oracle of the rival club. 

“What,” exclaims Mr. Berkexey, “is Administrative Re- 
form? Who can tell me? I never saw the man that 
could.” After this exordiwm, which has a smack of truth 
about it, the orator proceeds to perform the feat which he 
never saw any one capable of doing, and to explain, out 
of his own head, the great mystery of Administrative Reform. 
Unfortunately for those who are curious on the subject, there 
18 nothing new in the answer. It is just the old cant on 
Which a certain class of political notorieties have been living 
for half a century. It all turns on the iniquity of an aris- 
toeracy, or a landocraey, or a moneyocracy—for Mr. BERKELEY 
isnot choice as to which term he may employ to denote these 
enemies of himself and the country. Administrative Reform 
18‘ summed up as meaning the removal of aristocratic dum- 
mies from the House of Commons, and the relief of the con- 


stituencies from oligarchic power. Mr. BerKELEY compli- 
ments the electors to whom he owes his position with the 
assurance that, so long as aristocratic influence prevails, they 
cannot declare their conscientious convictions at the polling- 
hooth ; and then, by an easy transition, he slides into the ballot- 
box, where it is far from our inclination to follow him. But we 
wonder whether it ever occurred to the member for Bristol to 
om mt what would be the practical result of destroying the 
influence which he is so fond of abusing. Suppose we had 
every security for the independent voter which penal legis- 
lation or mechanically perfect ballot-boxes could supply— 
would the dummies be excluded from their seats ¢ Would 
there be any change, we do not say whether for better or 
worse, but any change at all, in the general character of the 
members returned? It is easy to answer the question with 
something like certainty, as it is only necessary to com 

the specimens sent up to the political museum at West- 
minster from the larger constituencies with the productions 
of the closest pocket boroughs. We confess we can discover 
no difference between them. A Berxetey, the chosen of 
Bristol, seems much the same kind of politician as a 
ey, the nominee of Lord FirzHarpincr. The member 
for Finsbury is quite as aristocratic in his way as if he 
represented none but tenants of his own ; and he is at the 
same time so uproariously popular as to throw grave 
doubts on the Berketry philosophy that the influence 
of aristocracy in political matters is dependent mainly 
on the coarse arts of bribery and intimidation. The 
most Republican Governments inevitably tend to oligarchy 
in substance, however democratic they may be in form. 
But powers thus won and maintained by the few could not 
long co-exist in any country with the smallest love of freedom, 
if they really depended, as Mr. BerKELEY chooses to assume, 
upon external pressure. His own election might teach him 
how deep the influence of aristocratic connexion will sink, and 
how widely it will spread, even among independent elector:. 
We are not at all enthusiastic about the legitimate influence 
of property, or the irresistible magic of a name. We simply 
recognise the fact as one that has both a poetical and a 
snobbish aspect ; and in either form it would remain unim- 
paired even if all the externals of intimidation had been 
effectually swept away. 

Mr. BerxkeEtey ought to know this as well as any man, and 
certainly he should be one of the last to complain of the super- 
stition. But if he does know it, he can scarcely believe in 
his own favourite nostrum for freeing the House of Com- 
mons of its aristocratic dummies. To accomplish this con- 
summation, he would need a contrivance to protect each 
voter, not only against his landlord, but against himself, lest 
he should still be found to give his suffrage to the lord, the 
squire, the millionaire, in Soya to less-distinguished, but 
possibly more useful, candidates. The truth is, the aristo- 
cratic influence which some constituencies like to hear 
denounced will die out when it is displaced by something 
better, and not before. When electors really begin to think 
seriously of their duties, and to form a sounder and higher 
estimate of what their representatives ought to be, they will 
grow out of the leading-strings which they are now so ready 
to accept. But we see small evidence in the action of the 
more important constituencies, of any considerable advance 
in political intelligence or independence ; and as things stand 
at present, men may just as well elect their landlord, and 
take the chance of his turning out a good member, as yield 
to the pretensions of any aristocratic demagogue who may 
trade on the denunciation of a principle to which he owes 
his own political existence. 


TESTS IN GENERAL, AND THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES 
IN PARTICULAR. 


‘HAT the case of Ditcher v. Denison is under appeal, and 
that it will probably have to drag its weary and expensive 
length through the Arches’ Court, into the Privy Council, 
is a respite which has its value; for while it relieves us from 
any discussion of the direct merits or demerits of theological 
uestions which chiefly concern the clergy, it enables us to survey 
the real importance of the judgment recently pronounced by 
Dr. Lushington, preven ni m its connexion with the 
defendant and his personal speculations. A much wider issue 
is at stake than the dispute—important only to theologians—as 
to the soundness of Archdeacon Denison’s propositions. A graver 
controversy is agened than that of the compatibility of Archdea- 
con Denison’s theology with the letter of the Articles—a matter 
interesting rather to narrow schools in the Church than to the 
Church itself. These are clerical questions only. But Dr. 


Lushington’s judgment has further relations. It not only sets 
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up the Thirty-nine Articles as the exclusive and paramount 
standard of clerical doctrine, but, in interpreting this standard, 
it permits no reference to any other authority than that of the 
living interpreter. In short, it reduces the interpretation of doc- 
trine to the opinion of a single judge. The Articles are the 
standard—that is, the Articles as interpreted by Dr. Lushington, 
or by any successor of Dr. Lushington. This is, at any rate, a 
new view. There has been, especially of late years, a remark- 
able consensus to look at the Articles as articles of peace and 
comprehension. Laud, the highest of High Churchmen, drew 
a distinction between directly and formally contradicting an 
Article, and “holding contrary to some re of an Article, 
which perhaps may be but in the manner of expression.” The 
famous Tract No. 90, though it had a one-sided application, was 
clearly, in its attempts to “get over” the Articles, a protest 
for liberty of prophesying in their interpretation. The best 
defence urged in favour of academical subscription was the fact 
that they were subscribed by all schools and parties. In Mr. 
Ward's case, the liberal theologians, though holding opinions 
diametrically opposed to his, yet voted against his degradation, 
on the express ground that they objected to a rigid and exclusive 
interpretation of the Articles. 

Now, all this shows a very general agreement — though, 
perhaps, for inconsistent or incompatible reasons—in the view 
that the Church of England is a compromise. Nobody can 
doubt it. Popularly, Lord Chatham expressed it in his saying 
about a Popish Liturgy, Calvinistic articles, 2nd an Arminian 
clergy. High Churchmen admit the fact when they deplore 
the necessities of the times which impelled the Reformers to 
go further than they intended, or when they point, with equal 
historical truth, to the reaction displayed in the new Prayer- 
book—for such it was—of the Restoration. Low Churchmen 
bear the very same witness by citing the private works of those 
very Reformers, which abundantly show that, had they been 
permitted, they would have Genevized much more largely than 
they were allowed to do. This character of the Church of 
England is abundantly borne out by its history. It has somehow 
or other produced and recognised its Arminians and Calvinists 
—its Evangelicals and ‘‘ Tractarians”—its Bramhalls and Abbots 
—its Bull and its Toplady—just as the British constitution has 
engendered its Whigs and Tories. A church deferring to tradi- 
tion, and yet not refusing sympathies with Protestants, could 
neither be less nor more than a compromise. But this compro- 
mise the Bath judgment, if confirmed, puts an end to. It 
changes henceforth the historical character of the Church of 
England—it narrows and sectarianizes it. It is past question 
that there have been great writers and authorities in the Church 
of England who would have been excluded from it on Dr. 
Lushington’s principle. We admit, for example, that perhaps, 
primé facie, one of the Articles, if literally and singly construed, 
seems to enunciate strict Calvinistie doctrine on predestina- 
tion. It has been so interpreted—it may be so interpreted 
again—were it to come before Dr. Lushington, he might perhaps 
fairly interpret it in the high Calvinistic sense. But it is also 
beyond dispute that Archbishop Laurence has contended very 
strongly against the Calvinistic origin, and therefore against 
the Calvinistic sense, of the Articles, and yet has subscribed and 
written in favour of them. Bishop Bull, again, wrote against a 
German interpretation of a particular doctrine in the Articles ; 
and in either case the apparent sense of the Articles was against 
them. Dr. Lushington’s principle would have excluded Bull 
and Laurence from the Church, would narrow her pale, and 
abridge her liberty—and that especially on subjects on 
which much freedom has always been granted. The Church of 
Rome itself allows more latitude in speculation on the doctrine 
of predestination than would the Church of England if tied to a 
single-sided interpretation of a single Article. The East and 
the West, St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom, Luther and Calvin, 
have agreed to differ on many points ; and is it likely that the 
Church of England can have intended to dogmatize more pre- 
cisely than the Church ever did P 

The history of the Articles shows that they were intended 
rather for a nes than an exclusive purpose. It 
was Elizabeth's policy to nationalize the church as much as pos- 
sible. She had to keep at work, and to induce to pull together, 
half-reformed Romanists, as well as the refugees who had im- 
bibed the narrow views of Geneva and Holland. The very Con- 
vocation which authorized the Articles at the same time passed 
the Canon which embodied the principle of tradition ; and what 
the Church did, the State did likewioe If one Act of Parliament 
makes the Thirty-nine Articles the test of doctrine, another de- 
crees a reference on matters of faith to the acknowledged General 
Councils. All this may be rather illogical, and perhaps not a 
little inconsistent ; but it is the fact, and the day has gone by for 
either remodelling the historical Church, or for compelling it to a 
rigid logical consistency. A catena—as controversialists call it— 
of Anglican authorities may be made out for the most opposite 
views in disputed matters. Dr. Pusey has his view, and Mr. Goode 
has his. We have the sixteenth-century divines in goodly array 
on one side, and the seventeenth-century divines in awful pha- 
lanx on the other; and either list is equally valuable and 
valueless, conclusive and inconclusive. Anybody may prove 
anything he pleases out of Cranmer alone. The plain and unde- 
niable fact is, that on many subjects the tide of authorities sets 
both ways; and the inevitable conclusion is, that neither view is 


to be excluded. Learning and time must decide between con- 
flicting schools in the Church, and it is futile to think of putting 
either of them down by an authority external to the Church, 
which an Act of Parliament is. ors 
It was from a general, vague, popular, undefined, loose notion 
of this sort, that the Privy Council, in the Gorham ease, decided 
in favour of the anti-exclusive character of the Church of England. 
This was the general drift of that decision: For the Gorham 
and Denison cases are not identical. Without dwelling on the 
cons.Jeration that 2 s\wicter line may be taken on admission to a 
benefice than on deprivation, and that it is one thing to refuse a 
man an advantage, and another to deprive him of the means 
of life, we may add that, in the Gorham case, the question 
was as to the interpretation of the Prayer Book, and it was 
reasonably objected that the application of the principle of 
comprehension is one thing to the Prayer Book, and another 
to the Articles. But if it is ruled that the Prayer Book is 
atient of ambiguous interpretations, a fortiori are the Articles, 
both as regards their original object and their actual recep. 
tion by divergent schools. It seems unreasonable therefore 
to suppose that the Privy Council can, in the Denison case, 
abandon the principle upon which its judgment in the Gorham 
case was avowedly grounded. It is impossible to. regard 
the mere popularity or unpopularity of the doctrines at stake 
as capable of influencing the judges in either instance. Possibly, 
the Sellen doctrines were popular, and it is certain that the 
Denison doctrines are unpopular ; but the same meagure of justice, 
the same rule of interpretation, governs both cases. And it must 
be remembered that, if the condemnation of Archdeacon Denison 
is sustained, matters will not stop there. If it is oncesettled that 
the very least divergence from the Articles, “even in the manner 
of expression ”"—and even though the impugned party offers to 
renew his subscription—entails the punishment of deprivation, 
there are hundreds on all sides of the Church, and in all its 
schools, whose turn will come next. The case is quite as much 
that of the Broad Church as of the High Church. If the 
Vicar of East Brent holds views inconsistent with the Articles 
in one direction, it requires no very astute controversialist 
to turn the battery of Thirty-nine guns against Dean Close 
or Archbishop Whately, Mr. Stanley or Mr. Maurice. Not 
being much acquainted with extant clerical feelings, we cannot 
undertake to say what “ Tractarian” nature may prompt under 
such circumstances; but certainly it is not in human nature— 
still less in polemical nature, which is not always human—not to 
meditate and to execute reprisals. If the Articles are plied 
against one school, they will assuredly be pied against another. 
When the war has once begun, many will feel it to be a duty to 
press on those from whom they conscientiously differ; and such 
a tendency in the Church it is well to discourage. Asa candle 
lighted at both ends does not last very long, sober and quiet 
eople are forecasting with dismay the fate of the Church of 
ingland in that long series of suits which, in the way of retalia- 
tion, are sure to follow the success of the attack on Mr. Denison. 
All this we say on the general bearings of the case; but we 
cannot profess indifference to the success of a party triumph 
of Puritanism, or, as it now calls itself, Evangelicism. 
Whatever school of thought is to rule the national Church, 
we cannot look with much favour on that represented by Mr. 
Ditcher. It has been tried and found wanting. Its failure 
with men of intellect, its utter repugnance to any sound 
or reasonable philosophy, its unsympathizing aspect towards 
letters and art, its uncritical temper, its narrow spirit, its 
hard isolated relations to the historical Church and to the 
whole current of antiquity, and its base apologies for ignorance 
and obscurantism, have enlisted against it the learning, the 
intelligence, and the liberality of the country, From the most 
opposite sides—from Oxford and from Lincoln’s Inn, from Hare 
and Maurice, as well as from Newman and Keble—the reaction 
against Puritanism originated in disgust at Evangelicism. In 
each of these quarters, if they knew their own interests, the 
Denison case presses. A neighbour’shouse is on fire, and all 
hands are wanted to the pump. It is not High Churchmen alone 
who are concerned. It appears that some sixteen clergymen of 
the High school, with at least as much chivalry as discretion, have 
protested against the eo judgment, thereby rendering 
themselves liable to the same charitable persecution. We do not 
understand, however, that, in their theological statements, they 
have identified themselves with the East Brent confession; nor is it 
of much importance, except to themselves, to know what, they 
hold on a very difficult question on which there have always been 
all sorts of views. But they do this—and so far they claim the 
sympathies of all liberal minds—they assert the right to hold and 
teach what has been held and taught by great writers before them, 
to whom by name they appeal, and whose position in the Church 
of England has never n questioned. We honour, their 
courage and honesty, and consider their protest a contribution 
to liberal thought. It seems that they decline to strengthen their 
crew, and will receive no more subscriptions to their protest, 
because they prefer a long-boat of their own ; but liberal Church- 
men will make a great mistake—and will some day, to, their 
cost, find it to be cush—if they allow either the public or the Privy 
Council to believe that the Lushington judgment is a mere con- 
demnation of a few Tractarians. A protest against Dr. Lushing- 
ton’s principle is wanted in other than “ Tractarian’”’ quarters. 
We, at least, can afford to say this, because we profess, small 
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“sympathy with the particular defendant. It is the misfortune of 
a the case and of the principle, that it is represented by a person 
so very injudicious as Archdeacon Denison. We say nothing of 
his previous fiery antecedents, and at the present moment it 
"Would be Hg, rained to speak harshly of one who has so much to 
go through. But, were the case only his, we should not altogether 

''yepine at his punishment. He has not only gone out of his way 
"to get others—to speak plainly—into a scrape, but, in the begin- 
~' ning of this matter, he did the very thing which his persecutors or 
“ °'»rosecutors are now doing. He endeavoured to set up his private 
* “Interpretation as an exclusive test ; and he elevated his, at the 
‘best only tolerable, speculations, into a standard of authority. As 
‘'fgr'as he is concerned, he,is only hoisted by his own petard, but 
24 thondands may be blown up with him in the explosion. 


dey 
ef 


. Having said so much of the principle and consequences involved 
the we must add a single word on the 
jnstrument. e Act under which the Archdeacon of Taunton 
is, or is to be, deprived, is one of a highly penal character—it is 
‘one of those forgotten and obsolete Tudor enactments which ought 
Jong since to have been blotted out of the Statute-book. The 
* ’ Church does not want these faggots from the State to secure its 
doctrine. And, after all, the Act only entails a secular punish- 
- ment. It deprives a victim of his means of life, but it entails 
no ecclesiastical censure whatever. This Act has scarcely ever 
been enforced, and it certainly ought not to be revived now. 
Lawyers seem to think that, by some a accident, the 
particular set of Articles which it enforces does not include 
the very Article—the twenty-ninth—which Archdeacon Denison 
‘js said to have controverted. If so, the fact would be at 
~ east odd. But, on other grounds, we demur to the applica- 
‘tion of the statute to this case. Dr. Lushington—and so far 
he only follows the stream of nonsense—avers that the Articles 
"are not patient of a liberal construction, because the Royal 
Declaration prefixed to them requires them to be “taken 
jn the literal and grammatical sense.” True—but in whose 
 Jiteral and grammatical sense? And what is the authority of 
this Royal Declaration? Why is it now-a-days prefixed to 
the Articles at all? The Articles were passed in 1562, and 
were made obligatory some years later. But this Royal Decla- 
ration was King Charles’s, and was drawn up by Laud. 
It was notoriously directed against certain Calvinistic specu- 
lations on Predestination and Election, and was promulgated 
for a ps a and transient object. And its authorship 
was one of the charges laid against Laud by Prynne. What 
have we to do with this Royal Declaration? In itself, it 
absolutely no meaning, because everybody says that his is “ 
literal and grammatical sense ;” but, further than this, it is an act 
neither of the Church nor of the State, but only one of those tricks 
of which Laud was so fond, and which now, after 200 years, 
rebounds against the followers of Laud. But Dr. Lush- 
ington condemns Archdeacon Denison because his teaching 
is directly contrary or repugnant to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
' Whatever may be thought of Mr. Denison’s doctrine, it is as- 
° guredly not this. Lord Stowell, it is said, has observed that this 
“Act of Elizabeth, under which Mr. Denison has been prosecuted, 
“- eontemplates only a direct contradiction in terminis—not another 
interpretation, but a wilful, patent, obvious, and definite denial 
~ Of what the Article asserts. That is to say, it contemplates “ the 
-eontradictory opposition” of logicians. In Stone's celebrated case, 
“one of the very few—perhaps the only one—in which the Act of 
© Blizabeth (13 Biz. ¢. 12.) has been enforced, the defendant abso- 
© -Jutely denied the doctrines of the Trinity, of the Divinity of 
“our Lord, and of the Atonement. Lord Stowell, in his judg- 
°‘ment, observes—‘‘ IT am bound to declare that it is not the duty 
‘!' gor ‘inclination of this Court to be minute and rigid in applying 
"proceedings of this nature, and that if any Article is really asub- 
Jeet‘ of dubious interpretation, it would be highly that 
‘this Court should fix on one meaning, and prosecute those 
‘who hold a contrary opinion regarding its interpretation. It is 
avery different thing where the authority of the Articles is totally 
‘© eluded, and the party deliberately declares the intention of 
°°\“teaching doctrines contrary to them... . . Mr. Stone himself 
‘0 ‘has admitted, and is ready to admit, the total ition of his 
°'\< doctrines to the Articles.” It was on this ground, and on this 
“ground only, that Mr. Stone was deprived. 
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TOU PRIZEFIGHTING. 
 “ TPYHE proverb, that no man is a h ite in his pleasures, 
plies with peculiar force to ven whose pleasures 
|, Mecessarily few and occasional. Nothing can throw a stronger or 
 @ more curious light on certain points of our national character 
" than the invéstigation of its chosen amusements. That a part 
"of ‘the population which is not altogether insignificant in 
_. Ruttiber, and which has considerable importance if it be viewed 
as a sample of the raw material of English society, should really 
believe in prizefighting—should have a theory about it, investing 
_ itwith various moral, not to say religious, virtues—should patro- 
"Nise a branch of literature which commemorates its notable 
_ occurrences, and should regard and reward its professors with 
‘admiring symipathy—are upon which more than one 
"' Observation t be founded. To know the virtues which the 
attributes to his idols is an important step towards 
il, ,.&.know of those which he would wish to possess himself. 
It ig no “less strange than true, that even the most brutal 


and vulgar pursuits are not prosecuted without some kind of 
occasional reference to some sort of ideal. People rarely do 
evil, advisedly und deliberately, as evil. Probably even thieves 
and housebreakers sometimes think, or fancy they think, them- 
selves something better than mere selfish depredators. We 
may hope that some vague notions that they are martyrs to a 
falsely organized society, or protesters against the oppressive 
rights of property, may soothe the ennui of the inhabitants of 
Portland Island and of the colonists of Dartmoor. From this 
point of view the aspirations of the British blackguard become 
mteresting. They are probably very different from those of his 
French, Italian, or German congener, and therefore deserve such 
notice as we can bestow upon them. 

The Law and the Prophets of Prizefighting are two books 
entitled respectively Bozxiana and Fistiana. Boziana con- 
stitutes the Pandects, Fistiana the Institutes of the profession; 
and from these books and the Acta Sanctorum as represented 
by Bell's Life, our best views of the subject may be derived. 
It is from Fistiana that the prizefighter’s ideal is to be deduced ; 
for therein are contained, not only the rules of the ring, but 
those moral exhortations by compliance with which the 
prizefighter’s occupation may be elevated to the rank which it 
ought to fill amongst liberal professions, coupled with a glowing 
description of the advantages, moral and physical, which he may 
ultimately expect to reward his exertions. The task is by no 
means a difficult one. Nothing can be more definite, either than 
the ends or the means; and they are both detailed with a cer- 
tain stately gravity of language which has something about it 
highly moral and deeply respectable. The injunction of the 
Catechism to keep the body in temperance, soberness, and 
chastity, is expanded by the author of Fistiana into some five 
or six pages of very good advice, very forcibly put, but ad- 
dressed to an audience which apparently requires a degree of 
plain-speaking which we hope is not universally necessary. Some 
notion of its magnificence and force of language may be derived 
from the following denunciation of drunkenness:— 

He was then comely, fresh-coloured, fleshy, muscular, strong, agile . . . . 
in fine, he was a useful member of this social, stirring community of ours 
ole bist and he had raised an altar to himself in the one most fitting 

enness ne rve 
tering .....- shunned by his Kiends, given up as lost and worthless 
by his relatives, and oh! “ unkindest cut of all,” abandoned, “ more in sorrow 
than in anger,” by that guardian angel upon earth who once gloried to call 
him husband or lover. 

There is, however, balm in Gilead. Suppose that one of the 
pupils of the author of Fistiana has over-indulged himself— 
there is still a locus penitentia. First of all, the patient must 
“drop his indulgences piecemeal, and then wholly, one by one.” 
He thus becomes “ comparatively temperate and chaste.” Let 
him not be dismayed at feeling the change trying; but “ pour 
into the body, not in large portions, plain and nutritious ali- 
ments.” He isto “begin with broths,” to go on gradually to 
“your lean and lizhtly-done mutton chop”—and at last to broiled 
ramp-steak. In course of time, “you will be able to exclaim, 
‘ Richard’s himself again !"” and you “may—but mind how you 
do it—kiss once more the wine-glass rim, never to be tasted but 
temperately.” With all its pompous turgidity and vulgarity, 
there is a good side to this kind of writing. The inherent foul- 
ness and unmanliness of the vices which are denounced are re- 
cognised, though in a clumsy sort of way. To be sober in order 
to be athletic, is not perhaps the highest view of morality, but 
it is good and wholesome as far as it goes; and the stentorian 
grandiloquence of the author of Fistiana, though it be somewhat 
animal and materialistic, is at least infinitely preferable to the 
grovelling filth which such writers as Xavier de Montépin 
and Dumas fils teach a certain B cod of young France to con- 
sider as the result of a profound acquaintance with the world. 
It would, however, be unjust to the professors of the noble art 
of self-defence to su that they considered physical health 
the only object of life. They raise on this foundafvon a super- 
structure of moral virtues. ‘It is,” we are told, “because we 
conscientiously feel the positive advantage which society will 
derive from the study of the boxing art, that we now strenuously 
recommend its diffusion in all parts of theempire.” The benefits 
in question are, we also learn, courage, love of fair play, confi- 
dence, and contempt of personal suffering. In happier times, 
“even little children imbibed the spirit of these rules, and in 
their childish combats adhered to them as strictly as to the 
moral truths enforced at their mother’s knee.” So, too, “ the 
feeling of emg which the practice of boxing gives an 
Englishman over a foreigner in private quarrels, is carried into 
the field of battle; for the boxer—whose art must, we suppose, be 
an invaluable protection against being knocked to pieces by a 
cannon ball, or blown up in a mine—* cannot think of turning 
his back on a foe whom he has always deemed his inferior in 
combat.” Cou is the first essential, bottom is the next, and 
the rules for the fight itself are conceived in a similar spirit :— 


the ‘ ing system’ must be thrown overboard, for retty it is 

Hy smack with your the fet glimpse of an dart into action 
at once, resolved to “conquer or die,” and it is not in that this very 
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mall However sceptical one may feel as to the moral excellences 
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so strenuously claimed for boxing, there can be no sort of doubt 
as to the light which the love of it throws on the character 
of its admirers. Whatever they may be, they obviously want to 
be thought a bold, fierce, energetic generation, despising pain 
and fatigue, hating to do things by halves, “letting fly smack 
with their lefts” at whatever may come in their way, and, gene- 
rally speaking, believing in the British lion as the be all and the 
end all of human excellence. There are certainly worse frames 
of mind than this. The one virtue which the patrons of the 
ring admire and honour certainly is a virtue, and a very 
at one. Far be it from us to deny that courage, in all its 
orms, is a very great gift indeed, and still further be it from us 
to join in the pitiful cant which depreciates what is obscurely 
called “ physical” in comparison with what is as obscurely called 
“ moral” courage. To our apprehension, it is much worse to be 
burnt at the stake than to be laughed at. Every one, of course, 
must speak for himself; but if it came to the point, most men 
would find it infinitely less of an effort to be the whipping-post of 
the most brilliant two columns of sarcastic wit that ever adorned 
the Zimes, than to allow the experienced Bendigo or the amiable 
Tipton Slasher to “ hit away” at him “ with his short-armed hits,” 
or administer “that most fatal of all falls, the cross-buttock,” 
on the proper performance of which “your heels will go 
in the air, you go over with tremendous violence, and he falls on 
yoae abdomen”—some thirteen stone of solid bone and muscle. 

e suspect that the gentlemen who talk so glibly, on — 
thropic platforms, of the superiority of the courage which braves 
ridicule over that which braves pain, would joyfully consent 
to be the objects of universal execration and contempt for a 
month together, rather than pass a second quarter of an hour 
in this kind of improving intercourse, after going through a 
first. Notwithstanding the current commonplaces to the 
contrary, we believe that it is not only a mest valuable but 
by no means a usual gift to be able to defy and encounter 
violent glaring dangers. Mere passive fortitude is far com- 
moner than active courage. At the storming of the Redan, 
fifty men were found willing to be mowed down by the Russian 
bullets for one who would rush on their bayonets ; and we greatly 
doubt whether hundreds of those who hold both achievements 
very light indeed in comparison with the courage of the schoolboy, 
piously brought UP, who refuses to lie or to swear, or of the man 
who “bears a faithful testimony” by reproving improper 
conversation in society, would not find, if they were tried, that 
they are not half so indifferent to bayonets and cannon-balls as 
they imagine. It is no small accomplishment to stand being beaten 
to a jelly without losing your temper, and to have sufficient vital 
energy left to blacken your antagonist’s eyes immediately after 
he has knocked several of your teeth down your throat. 

Whilst we wish to do full justice to whatever is good in 
the temper which the admiration of prizefighting evinces, we do 
not, of course, mean that prizefighting is in itself a desirable 
institution. The popular admiration of it is a symptom of 
some good qualities, just as certain diseases are symptomatic 
of a strong constitution. A weakly man is not likely 
to die of apoplexy —a gouty patient has probably, at 
some period of his life, had a good appetite—boils and eruptions 
on the skin may show too much richness of blood—and in the 
same way, prizefighting is not exactly the amusement of a nation 
of cowards or sluggards. But no one can doubt for a moment that 
it is essentially blackguard and brutal, though it has its origin 
in feelings which are neither one nor the other. When we turn 
from the precepts of Fistiana to the practice of Boxiana, we see 
at once that, though there may be some good feeling on the part 
of the idolaters, the idol is as ugly, dirty, and debasing as fetiches 
usually are. A certain amount of real piety may be involved 
in a negro’s prayers to Mumbo Jumbo, but, for all that, the 
sooner Mumbo Jumbo is made into firewood the better; and 
though it may be — true that it is the less base part of the 
British blackguard that admires the heroes of the ring, it is no 
less true that prizefighting is a brutal indecency which ought 
not to be tolerated fora moment. The mere nomenclature of 
the profession shows its essential blackguardism more strongly 
than anything else can. Conceive of human creatures rejoicing 
to be known by such names as “ Gadzee alias Cat’s-meat,” “ The 
Fighting Snob,” or “ Swousey.” Imagine men going down to 
posterity on the strength of such a set of Newgate Calendar en- 
tries as the following :—‘ Shephard Jack ft. Clarke, purse 15/. 
aside, in a room at Seven Dials; but an alarm of traps being 

ven, ies mizzled.” Or—‘ Skinner of ba. 

round); or, again, ‘ mpson (a Paddin er) bn. 
Mike Murphy, at ‘Whetstone. Fatal to 
the Newgate Calendar itself is wholesomer reading than Bowxiana. 
The transactions which it records are so essentially disgusting 
that they have to be translated into the most unearthly slang 
before they can be rendered interesting even to the profession 
itself. The men whose lives it records were, generally speaking, 
miserable creatures, many of whom died worn out in the flower 
of their age, after a life in which coarse triumphs and coarse 
defeats alternated with the grossest debauchery. 

Indeed, there is no kind of brutality and blackguardism 
which is not inextricably mixed up with prizefighting; and 
smongst other ways in which it operates injuriously, one 
of the most important is, that it brings discredit on the 
single virtue w it professes. - Physical prowess is an 


excellent thing, and boxing and wrestling are noble exercises; 
but if they are diverted from this, which is their legitimate 
purpose, to become the stock in trade of professional gladiators, 
they become inaccessible to decent. people. A poor man of re- 
spectable habits and character is debarred from almost every 
kind of physical education—and a very heavy loss it is— 
the brutal coarseness, drunkenness, and evil of all sorts wi 
which it is mixed up. Sparring, singlestick, or wrestling would 
be a far wholesomer relaxation for many a man who is 
days bent over a loom or spinning-jenny, than a constant suc- 
cession of novels and newspapers ; but at present he can only 
obtain such amusement by forfeiting all claim to decent — 
Many a man of higher rank would be greatly the better for 
Spoeelen his muscles as well as his brains ; but it is impossible 
for him to do so at the price of listening to the nauseous slang 
of some blackguard who lives upon his artificial hardihood 
constitutional insensibility to pain. Brutality and ferocity—the 
pleasure of witnessing or of inflicting pain—have no necessary 
connexion with personal strength and hardihood,  « they 
are amongst the temptations to which strong and hardy 
people are exposed. Courage produces prizefighting, but 
we have a strong suspicion that prizefighting is very inimical to 
courage. It frightens timid people, and does not encourage 
brave ones. Nay, with all due respect to Mr. Bell, we suspect 
that it increases the use of the knife. If we are all to start fair, 
we may trust to the weapons which nature has given us; but if 
there is strong reason to suspect that your antagonist has studied - 
under Swoucey, or the Chelsea Snob, there is some excuse for 
resorting to means of defence against which cross-buttocks and 
upper-cuts, and all the rest of it, will do very little good indeed. 
Within the last thirty years, prizefighting has happily gone 
down in the world; but who can say that our race has degene- 
rated? Some classes of the poor, no doubt, may have lost some- 
thing of their former hardy vigour by the enormous growth of 
towns and manufactures, but the rich are surely as fine a race of 
animals as ever existed. Gentlemen do not now-a-days fight 
with boatmen and cab-drivers. Even at the Universities, town- 
and-gown-rows have almost entirely died out ; but the popularity. 
and the variety of athletic amusements has increased enormously. 
There are twice as many cricket clubs now as there were twenty 
years ago. Every autumn, the railways enable many hundreds of 
tourists to explore, on foot, every pass and every mountain-top 
in Europe. Forty years ago, there was not a single eight-oar on 
the Cam or the Isis—at present there are upwards of sixty ; and 
a man who has been up Mont Blanc, or pulied from Putney to 
Mortlake in a University boat-race need not envy the stamina of 
a prizefighter. These amusements, and others hke them, are in 
the highest degree honourable and manly, and deserve every 
kind of encouragement ; and if wrestling and boxing could be 
urified from their brutal and degrading associations, we should 
G delighted to see them equally popular. But the very first step 
to such a result must be the destruction of the disgusting trade 
which debases them. Prize fighting is a public nuisance, espe- 
cially to all who wish to see - sical education take its pro 
place amongst us; and, as a public nuisance, no less illegal 
it is disgusting, it ought to be put down. 


THE ANCIENT GLACIERS OF NORTH WALES. 


HUGE block of stone, lying high above the road through the 
Vale of Llanberris, near the top of the pass, has long attracted 

the notice of even the least observant travellers. It is perched on 
the edge of a rock a few hundred feet above the bottom of the 
valley, on its northern flank—that is to say, on the left hand of 
the traveller who is ascending the pass. It is from fifteen to 
twenty feet long, and six or seven feet high, sharp and an 
as on the first y that it was detached from the parent mass. It 
rests on a face of rock which, for a few feet, slopes sharply to- 
wards the valley beneath, and then ends in a perpendicular face 
of rock; and it is so lightly a on its narrow base, that a 
finger’s touch would seem sufficient to dislodge it trom its preea- — 
rious position. The thought involuntarily occurs, how came it 
there * What agency could have transported it thither without — 
rounding or breaking off a single corner, and left it where it — 
stands, with so cautious and gentle a hand that it rests rere 2 
not at the edge, but on the side of a steep and smooth incline 

It is utterly impossible that it could have rolled thither ; for, if so, — 
the momentum which carried it to its present position, must have 

recipitated it down the cliffs below. In all probability, any © 
orce which could have moved it three inches from the top of 
the incline on which it rests would have been suflicient to send 
it crashing down to the bottom of the valley. Hardly an 
traveller can have passed up the Vale—from one part of whi 
this rock forms avery conspicuous object—without having had © 
some such train of theaght suggested to his mind. Those, oa 
ever, who are aware that the existence of a great glacier in’ 
former period is a geological certainty, will 
be at no loss to recognise in this rock a remarkable and most: ” 
characteristic specimen of those transported blocks whose oc” 
currence in various parts of Europe, at great distances from’ 
the parent formations, was so long a mystery to the philosophic — 
ing but which are now ised as among the surest in-— 
: passer-by should take the trouble to climb from the 
high-road to the block we have been describing, he will-see that ’ 
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it is only one—although much the largest—of a great number 
of similar blocks, which are deposited in the same manner on the 
sides and at the edges of the sloping or precipitous faces of 
roek which flank the northern side of the Vale of Llanberris. 
The greater part of these extend in a well marked and telerably 
pene me line, and at elevations varying from 300 to 500 feet 
above the course of the stream, for Yaa a mile further down 
the valley—until, in fact, its side becomes too steep and 
precipitous to admit of such deposits being made. he 
clambers along this side of the valley, and examines the faces 
of rock ames. and beneath these blocks, he will find many of 
them—especially such as have not been exposed to the action 
of the water-courses which trickle down every here and there 
into the stream below—deeply scored with the characteristic 
strie of glacier action. If he now crosses to the opposite or 
southern side of the valley (the flank which lies beneath 
Snowdon) he will find all the indications of glacier foree—the 
deep notchings of the strie, the polished and rounded surfaces 
which Continental geologists term rochers montonnés, and the 
transported blocks poised in the most critical manner upon slopes 
which seem too steep to give them support—still more clearly 
and unmistakeably exhibited. 

The transported blocks and glacier scratches in the Vale of Llan- 
berris are so well known that we simply refer to them to call to the 
minds of our readers the general aspect of the phenomena which 
we are about to describe as occurring in other parts of the 
Snowdon district, where they are not so well known, or so uni- 
versally ascribed to the action of an extinct system of glaciers. 
Just at the = of the Vale of Llanberris, there is a hollow in 
the profile of the ridge which forms its northern boundary. It 
lies exactly between the cluster of houses called Gorphwysfa on 
the south, and the lake of Cwm-ffynnen, at the base of the two 
Glyders, on the north. A few hundred yards to the east or 
south-east of the lowest ~ of this hollow, at a distance of not 
more than three hundred yards from the great block of the Vale 
of Llanberris, there is a little round knoll of rock which rises by 
itself above the neighbouring parts of the ts It is something 

falls away pretty 
steeply on every side, and the top is nowhere less than fifteen or 
twenty feet higher than the surrounding parts. Perched on the 
very top of this knoll, resting on three points of contact at most, 
is an irregular piece of rock, of a different formation from that 
upon which it rests, seven or eight feet long, three or four broad, 
and as many high. It has never been subjected to any process 
of abrasion or rounding, for every corner is perfectly sharp and 
angular—presenting in this respect a marked contrast to the rock 
on which it rests, which is round and smooth, and somewhat 
weatherworn. What could have brought this block to its 
resting-place? To have rolled thither, it must have rolled some 
twenty feet up-hill, from whatever direction it had come. The 
ridge, for many hundreds of yards on either side of the knoll, 
rises but gently, and presents an undulating surface, along which 
a sharp, oblong, irregular block of stone could by no possibility 
have preserved for any distance a considerable velocity; and 
between this knoll and the spur of the Glyder Fawr—the only 
considerable altitude within a mile of the spot—there is a hollow 
at least 150 feet in depth. But alittle below the top of the 
knoll, on its eastern slope, is a still more remarkable block. It 
is about the same size as that which is seated on the summit of 
the knoll, and similarly sharp and angular, but consists of a 
coarse conglomerate of a very marked and peculiar kind, in 
which large round white pebbles, apparently of quartz, are 
imbedded in a kind of matrix, which looks like a coarse red 
sandstone. The most incurious person can hardly fail to be 
struck with the great difference between the character of this 
roek and the clay-slate upon which it rests. If the observer casts 
his eye around him, he will be unable to see in any direction 
traces of a similar geological formation in the a page 
toeks. A few feet further on, however, he will observe a thi 
angular block of stone, larger then the others, but resting, like 
them, upon two or three points alone. He can hardly fail to be 
struck with the fact that these three blocks are in as exact and 
regular a line as if their places had been laid down by the nicest 
measurement. They run nearly North-west and South-east— 
half a point to the West of North-west and to the East of 
South-east—that being the general direction of the ridge which 
descends from the spur of the Glyder Fawr. 

If the traveller now remounts to the top of the knoll, 
he will perceive that the side of the steep descent, towards 
the hollow mentioned before, is dotted here and there with 

blocks of stone resting gently upon the sloping rock, 

or imbedded in the turf. Alt these, on examination, will turn 
out: to Fa the same sharp and angular character; and 
all. of them suggest the question—Is it possible they could 
have relled so far wp hill? and were it possible, could they be 
as sharp»and unrounded as they are? Still, however, he sees 
“no'sign of the red conglomerate. As he pursues his way North- 
‘west towards the spur of the Glyder, he finds the ridge growing 
‘rapidly steeper, but still he sees this regular line of blocks, 
often on their sharpest edges, and nearly on the edge 

or: bone of the ridge. As he mounts, they , Gots larger 
andimore frequent, and amongst the higher rocks are one or 
_ two small fragments of red conglomerate—until at length, just be- 
hindia huge mass of clay-slate of a size which would do credit 


to.any meraine in Switzerland, he comes upon a block 


of the oan gna me fifteen feet long and ten feet high, large 
enough and overhanging enough to afford him no mean shelter 
from a Welsh mountain storm. Five minutes’ further climbing 
in the same direction brings him to a most gratifying sight—a 
large patch, seventy or eighty yards wide, of the red conglome- 
rate in situ—of exactly the same character in every respect as 
that which he first observed resting on the side of the clay-slate 
knoll nearly a mile off. Looking back, he will be able to trace 
distinctly the line of stones by which he has been guided in his 
ascent. It is so regular that they might almost have been 
dropped one after the other by a railway train. On each side 
of the principal line of stones he may observe other though less 
regular lines, by which he may very nearly map out the exact 
extent of the ancient moraine to which they belonged. The 
last-deposited blocks are not a hundred feet higher than the 
of and he is now standing nearly 
upon the brink of that huge lake of ice which must have 
filled up the basin of the Glyder Fawr and the Glyder 
Fach, and poured out through the opening above the well- 
known little inn of Pen-y-gwryd into the valley of Gwryd, and 
terminated in the open space of that wide valley. Many 
of the rocks on the southern side of that opening, just 
above the lake which now occupies the bottom of the hollow 
beneath thetwo Glyders, present the general appearance of glacier- 
rounded rocks. But the material is so soft, and therefore so ill 
adapted for preserving the minuter and more indisputable marks 
of glacier action, that it would be unsafe to draw conclusions from 
their configuration, were they not supported by the independent 
testimony of the old moraine, which—with the exception, perhaps, 
of the moraine of the great glacier that filled up the whole basin 
of Snowdon— is the best defined that we have seen in North 
Wales. The southern side of this hollow—forming the northern 
flank of the ridge along which lies the moraine of the Glyder— 
is also of a soft and easily-disrupted stone, and much covered with 
turf and mould; and accordingly we have been unable to find 
any very distinct marks of strie. The places where the rock is 
least covered and has been least ex to the obliterating action 
of trickling water, are the places where such indications could not 
be expected to exist—namely, near the top of the ridge, and on 
its southern flank, high above the Vale of berris. 

It is not easy to say to what system the great block in the 
Vale of Llanberris belongs. An attentive examination will show 
that it lies higher than the well-defined line of deposits which 
extend along the same side of the valley. Indeed, it is consider- 
ably above the level of the actual crest or col of the pass; and 
there is no precipitous or disintegrated height in its immediate 
neighbourhood from which it could very well have been detached, 
Indications appear to us to be not wanting that the great glacier 
of the Glyder, at some period at all events, rose above the lowest 
part of the hollow in the ridge towards the Vale of Llanberris, 
and overlapped the southern flank of that ridge. If so, this 
block, instead of belonging to the Llanberris oes proper, 
is really a contribution from the stores of the Glyder glacier, and 
was brought down upon its surface from some of the go: 
heights near the outcropping of the red conglomerate. But of 
this it is difficult at present to speak with confidence. We must 
leave for a future occasion some notice of the interesting valley 
called Cwm Tryfau, which lies off the Cafel Curig ond tonam 
road, near the head of the pass of Nant Francon, and which 
abounds in curious traces of glacier activity. 


GROANS OF THE BRITONS. 


O “write to the Times” is the climax of an Englishman's 

threat, and one of the most powerful consolations of his 
disappointments. It has been wittily represented as an absolute 
necessity for an age which has coma to believe in the invocation 
of saints ; nor can there be any sort of doubt as to the sincerity or 
potency of the’supplications, which are, in fact, the voice of public 
opinion. The ballad of “Jacob Omnium and his Horse,” and the 
12 and 13 Vic. c. 75, jointly commemorate the victory of a groan- 
ing Briton over the Palace Court—one of the last remnants of the 
glory of the Hereditary Grand Marshals of England. There is 
considerable reason to doubt whether there would haye been any 
Minié rifles at the battle of Inkermann if Sir Charles Shaw 
had not expounded their merits to the public through the 
columns of the morning newspapers. The Militia Bill of 1852 was 
owing almost — what was known as the Invasion panie 
of that year ; and both Annette Meyers and Kirwan—the painter 
convicted of murdering his wife—were saved from execution 
principally by the efforts of those who discussed their cases in 
the daily papers. It is curious to watch the issue of the 
various complaints which from time to time appear in this 
manner, for nothing can furnish a more remarkable comment 
on the nature and limits of the real influence of the press. 
At first sight, the operation would seem to be simplicity itself. 
It has become almost commonplace to say that ig 
are omnipotent. Mr. Carlyle speaks of the Fourth te, 
‘* which let the other three hold if can ;” and there is — 
impression that, in addition to the saintly attribute < ing 
invoked, editors possess, in modern times, the apostolic power 
of binding and loosing. But on looking more closely into the 
matter, we think that this im i ill be very greatly modi- 


fied. An is essentially and inently a mercantile 
speculation, “Whatever else i may G0, it must cither pay or 
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stop. ‘The managers of a paper are therefore compelled to limit the 
patronage which they extend to gentlemen with mpegs by 
the degree of interest which they suppose the public to take in 
the subject; and as the public at large care extremely little for 
any misdeeds unless they immediately affect the general com- 
fort, and are capable of being dramatically presented to their 
notice and sien and efficiently red , it is upon such 
subjects only that the power of writing to the papers is a 
really important privilege. To sweep away an obsolete court, to 
apply a new invention to the public service, to pardon a man un- 
justly condemned to death, are such obvious remedies for 
glaring abuses that the power of demanding is almost equivalent 
to a guarantee for obtaining them. On the other hand, when any 
question can be made to turn upon a disputed matter of fact or 
upon a set of obscure details, unless it is a matter of overwhelm- 
ing public interest, the newspapers are nearly powerless. 

This is, no doubt, the best side of the practice which we 
are examining; but it has other aspects, which may easily 
be confounded with this, though they are in reality fundamentally 
distinct fromit. One large class of letters to the papers may be 
classified under the head of bores. There are persons who have 
quasi intellectual hobbies, which an ungrateful public does not 
care to notice, but which, when intelligence is scanty and sub- 
jects are few, a despairing editor will thankfully admit to reple- 
nish his ill-Furnishea columns. The author of this class of contri- 
butions is generally well aware of the rights of his position. He 
fondly believes that his letters are a favour to the paper to which 
they are addressed, and will create a sensation, and he takes 
his line accordingly. We can never read such letters with- 
out a kind of pious awe, for we always feel that the writer's 
eye is upon us, and that if we skip a single sentence we are 
guilty of a wilful sin against light and knowledge. Yet, 
after all, what dreadful reading they are! Secondary punish- 
ments and reformatory schools are usuaily the chosen themes. 
The writer begins by claiming some part of the editor's 
valuable space for a subject of deep—he might even say 
the deepest — social importance. contends that we 
have gone too long upon the principle of punishing crimes 
which society as itself done much to png and that if we 
spent in préevention—and so on, through the history of the re- 
formed boy who was"taken up by a philanthropist at Bristol and 
exported to Canada; whence he wrote to say that he had saved 
6s. 6d. in chimney-sweeping, and transmitted eighteen-pence for 
the Sunday schools of his native village. And this is followed 
by the counter story of the unreformed boy, who, when under 
sentence of transportation for life for a burglary with violence, 
told the chaplain that it was “all along of the crushers a-taking 
away his character when he looked out for work”—till at last we 
arrive at the a conclusion, with a suppressed feel- 
ing that the world would be much more comfortable, and rather 
less dull, if'some jovial tyrant would gag all the philanthro- 
pists and hang all the criminals. There is a regular round of 
subjects of this kind. Just before Parliament opens, we are 
pretty sure to have Mr. Locke King and the Law Reformers. 

immediately on the prorogation, we get some deadly-lively writ- 
ing from * A Templar,” or “A Law Student,” about the Inns of 
Court and Legal Education ; and at the dead season of all, when 
a country paper would take to its gooseberries and frogs, Mr. 
Muntz emerges like a nineteenth century Solomon Eagle, with 
the awful cry—‘Inconvertible notes, inconvertible notes—yet 
ten years of a golden currency, and England shall be destroyed.” 

The gentlemen with small, but real, grievances form another 
class of writers to the papers. If any one would take the pains 
to examine the files of the Zimes for some months or years, he 
would find the most striking confirmation of our view as to the 
limits of the influence of the kind of writing which we are con- 
sidering. The occasional correspondents of the daily papers de- 
neunce a great number of very real grievances, but they go on 
protesting against them for years together without getting them 
removed, unless the grievance is glaring, and the remedy obvious 
and simple. We should like to know how long the great ques- 
tiow of the e of cabs through St. James's Park has n 
debated, or how often the wickedness of innkeepers and the dear- 
ness of in England been schemes 
suggeste various correspondents of the papers for making a 
between the guard and the ac of a odie, 
and the thrilling denunciations of the avarice of the directors who 
could not adopt them, would fill a small volume. Such topics as 
these are like the creaking hinge and the unpainted coach panel, 
which so grievously disturbed ‘Uncle Toby and his father. The 
reason why these small evils are not remedied by a machinery 
which possesses such enormous power in some directions, is 
curious. Of course, if the Times contained a column of casti- 
gtice of the conduct of the directors of any one railway every 

y for months together, they would be brought to see the 
error of their ways ; but as the public would soon be tired of the 
subject, the apparently boundless power of the paper is, in fact, 
eonfined to very occasional manifestations. It can only hit a 
blow now and then at considerable intervals. The attacks of a 
newspaper are like the fire of a cannon, the metal of which 
begins to run if the gun is discharged too often. 

Sometimes the complaints which a bold Briton pours into the 
sympathizing bosom of his newspaper are the most curious illus- 
trations of the intense and disinterested affection which an 
BHoglishman feels for himself. That he, the heir of all the 


ages in the foremost files of time, should be uncomfortable, 
strikes him not so much in the light of a personal wrong as 
in that of a blut on the face of creation. His cultivation of his own 
comfort—as ene of Eugéne Sue’s heroes remarks—n’est pas une 
fonction, c'est un sacerdoce. His unexpressed, perhaps unconscious, 
but unalterable conviction—the universal postulate which lies at. 
the root of all his beliefs—is that the world wasmade for him,, ‘This 
frame of mind breaks out at times in the most marvellous, lamen.. 
tations to the Zimes. Some time ago, a gentleman wrote to 
wail the degeneracy of the age, because he had had to |; 
upwards of a mile in some remote part of London before he 
could find a cab at five o’clock in the morning. Another made 
similar remonstrances because there was no railing to the foot- 
path up Helvellyn; and two patriots debated for weeks about 
some disputed charge in an inn at Dover. Nor is it to English, 
grievances alone that these utterances are confined. In the early 
_ of the present autumn, there must have been some ten or, 
fteen complaints addressed to the English papers about the 
monstrous wickedness of the Swiss innkeepers and the rice which 
they charged for their horses. It is impossible not to feel a sort of 
admiration for the man who can nurse his wrath till 1t assumes this 
awful form. Most of us have taken the numbers of cabs, and have 


a 


a single moment, “ that his own mother would not kr or Y 
What did he think the editor would do with it? Or what,special 
interest had he in protecting that gentleman against the fri 
who might embrace him somewhat too lovingly on his way home 
from Printing-house-square? Even our old friend Paterfamilias 
ave us a new light as to his character yesterday, when he. an- 
ounced to all garotters his habit of walking home with a 
loaded cane and a set of “knuckle dusters”—whateyer they 
may be. There is something touching in the freshness of the 
faith which such a veteran grumbler feels in his Times. Faney 
a man bond fide loading himself with weapons of war, on accoun 
of an alarm excited solely by the indignation of a few boyd 
victims. It is as if the man who shows the whispering gallery at St, 
Paul’s should be really frightened at hearing a nut cracked eg 
The most wonderful man of all is the gentleman who, sent hi 
sons to Eton because he objected to flogging, in order, appa- 
rently, to have a chance of getting into a controversy with Dr. 
ford. If he had lived in the days of Moloch, he would pro- 
bably have made his children pass through the fire for the sake 
of entitling himself to e the system in the columns of the 
Jerusalem Gazette or the Samaritan News. What must, be, the 
patriotism of a man who exposes his sons to what he considers 
a filthy and degrading punishment, in order that he may, 
the columns of a mes incite the classic youth of Eton to 
follow the examples of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Perhaps his 
own heroic progeny will adopt thexéle,and sharpen theirpenknives. 
After all, grumbling, which is the Briton’s unwritten Magna 
Charta, has its secondary as well as its primary advantages. 
No age ever photographed itself like our age. Whatever its 
faults may be, was there ever such a history of England as the 
broad sheet of the Times? What would we give for the files of 
some similar paper published in Greece or Rome! How it would 
make those bones live! How it would enable us to study 
not only the gravest transactions, but the minutest traits of an 
extinct character! Future Macaulays will put the nineteenth 
century on the stage in a manner which would drive Mr. Kean 


to despair. 


which would so disfigure a robber, after “ caressing is face or 
nds 


REVIEWS. 


KANE’S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS.* 


pee as Sir John Franklin’s expedition may have 
been, it has at any rate occasioned the display of more 
heroism than any similar event of modern times. Very recently, 
we took an sees of laying before our readers some account 
of Captain M‘Clure’s success in discovering the North-West pas- 

e, which our lamented countryman lost his life in seeking. 

e have now to call their attention to the record of an achieve- 
ment arising out of the same transaction, and seing even 
greater intrinsic interest. If Dr. Kane’s expedition did not 


* Arctic Explorations. The Second Grinnell Expedition in search @ 
Sir John Franklin, 1853, ’54, ’SS. Elisha Kent Kane, M.D., art 
Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings from Sketches byithe Author. 
2 vols. i ja: Childs and Peterson. London: TriibnerandCo. 1956. 
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a to our one idiosyncrasies, our unalterable determination to 
. _ bring the offending driver before the judgment seat of 
. a police-court; but who ever did it? ‘Non sum qualis 
Se eram,” is almost every man’s feeling when he comes down 
aan to breakfast next morning. To be jostled about in a filthy court 
= i by greasy policemen, and to lose the, morning,.in hearing 
people fined five shillings for being drunk. and a 
—  . penance too great for most men’s public spirit. 
ce: a therefore, give due honour to those who make a note in 
— their pocket-books of the sins of a Swiss esta shang keep 
—. their indignation warm enough for use all.the w , Berne 
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home. Indeed, newspaper letters sometimes, cast, g wonderful 
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produee any single result so.striking as the great discovery to 
which Sir Robert M‘Clure put the last hand, he struggled with 
far greater difficulties, while provided with far smaller resources. 
Dr. Kane is, as we learn from these volumes, the son of the 
well-known Judge Kane,’ and «naval surgeon in the service of 
the United States. Towartds the end of the year 1852, he was 
appointed, by the Navy Department of the United States, to the 
special duty of taking the command of a brig—the Advance— 
furnished gratuitously-by Mr. Grinnell for the purpose of con- 
overland journey in search of Sir Franklin, 
ftom the'upper waters of Baflin’s Bay tc the Polar Sea. His 
expedition sailed from New York on the 3oth of May, 1853, and 
returned there on the 11th of October, 1855. The history of 
what passed in the interval between these two dates certainly 
enlarges our notions of the powers of human endurance. We know 
ofno more terrible record of suffering, norof any more glorious me- 
mhorial of an indomitable tenacity of purpose and courage. We can 
only describe what Dr. Kane went through by saying that, almost 
alone, and with none of the excitement of warfare to help them, 
he and his crew sustained for nearly two years infinitely greater 
hardships than the most exaggerated statements of the least 
reliable newspaper correspondents ever affirmed to exist during 
the very worst times of the Crimean campaign, in the worst 
managed of the army—these hardships being only varied by 
risks ly less fearful than those encountered at Inkermann 
or on the slopes of the Redan. Sickness, despondency, 
famine, mutiny, death by ice, by cold, by fire, by water, 
by wild beasts; by "avages—all these did these men face for 
nearly two years, and that almost incessantly. But for the grand 
lessons which it reads us of the all but unlimited power which 
courage and energy possess for overcoming what appear in- 
superable difficulties, the story which Dr. Kane relates would be 
almost too horrible to read. As it is, we cannot but feel proud 
that the English language should be the mother tongue of the 
hero’ of such a tale. 
’ Looked at merely in a literary point of view, the book is a very 
remarkable one. . Kane frequently apologizes for the haste, 
thé roughness, the compression, and the fragmentary character of 
many parts of his work. We do not think the apology is neces- 
saty. The _— a: pepe which the book conveys is graphic 
to the last degree, and its effect is greatly heightened by what 
Dr. Kane speaks“of as defects. It consists almost entirely of 
extracts from a journal kept at the time, connected by narra- 
five matter more or less compressed from it. An attentive 
reader can trace’ the feelings and prospects of the little knot of 
icebound prisonérs, and of their aalend eader, with extraordinary 
Gearness ; for Dr. Kane is obviously a cultivated man, and by no 
é ns unaccustomed to watch the processes of his own mind. 
The hoping against hope, the détermination to look at the 
bright side of things, and the effort to write himself into a 
cheerful frame of mind, which may be detected in the lines 
ome by the light of the dim perpetual lamp, in the filthy little 
en into which the crew was crowded—penned, too, when 
all but the writer had half forgotten their troubles in sleep— 
séem to us far better worth having than any amount of artistic 
composition. One of the most curious vestiges of these feelings 
Which the book displays is to be found in the occasional foreed 
gaicty and levity of the writer—gaiety which cannot be mistaken 
for anything else than what it is—the only possible refuge from 
Utter despondency. He laughs’ at scars, not because he has 
never felt a ween, but because he has'felt so many that laughter 
is for the time his only resource against weeping over them. 
_, But we must turn to the history itself. The district which 
Dr. Kane proposed to search was one which, till his explo- 
tions, was almost entirely unknown. On es any of 
he common maps of the Arctic Regions, it will be observed 
iat the vast body of water which lies between America and 
zreenland, which is known as Baflin’s Bay, terminates in a 
passage called Smith’s Sound, running due north, and hitherto 
cae only at its southern extremity. Dr. Kane’s plan was 


pass up Smith’s Sound, and thence to make his way to the 
North, along the shore of Greenland. He considered that the 
and would be easier to travel over, and would afford more pro- 
visions than the water ; and from a variety of analogies afforded 
by physical geography, he inferred that Greenland stretched fur- 
er north des any other land. His materials for carrying out 
this plan were a small brig of 144 tons, manned by seventeen 
men—towhoman eighteenth, an Esquimaux hunter, wasafterwards 
added—several sleds , and more than fifty dogs to draw them, 
amongst which were a team of Newfoundlands, presented to the 
expedition by the Governor of the island. After touching at 
rth ni of the Danish settlements which are scattered along the 
tof Greenland, the expedition finally took leave of the last 
Tait traces of civilization at Upernavik in the latter part of 
ay, and for just two years from that time they saw not a single 
tivilized man except each other. After many of the ordinary 
‘Gifficulties incidental to Arctic navigation, they reached that 
tt of Baffin’s Bay which is usually clear of ice, and which is 
os s this, they entered the hitherto unexplored part o 
‘Sound, continued their course without any very 


ee difficulty until the 19th of August, when the appearance of 


and the gambols of the walrus seemed to forebode a storm. 
Onithe 20th; the wind rose to a perfect hurricane, and the Advanes 
Was moored ‘to ‘an iceberg by three hawsers, one of them of 


to-inch Manilla hemp. First the 6-inch cable, then the whale 
line parted ; and last of all, the 10-inch cable broke with the 
noise of a shotted gun, and the brig “ drifted out into the 
narrow ice-clogged waterway, driving a quarter of a mile wide 
between the pack and the shore.” Sometimes they 

one of which was by measurement forty feet thick. Once a floe 
smashed in the bulwarks, and dropped half a ton of ice on the 
deck ; andatlast they neared a group of icebergs, which were bei 
borne down by some under-current upon the floes. They m 
have been crushed between them if they had not managed to 
plant an anchor on a low water-washed berg which passed along- 
side, and which towed them through the midst of the others into 
something like open water. They were forced at last into a 
little pool between a cliff and an iceberg, where they were as 
safe as men could be who were every moment expecting the berg 
which protected them to be overturned by the pressure of the 
ice outside it, and precipitated on their heads. In this position 
the brig was repeatedly “nipped.” The iceberg which 
tected her ended in an inclined plane which descended 

into the water. Another berg, coming in at the side, 
fairly drove her up it, and she was only saved from falling over 
to seaward by some broken ice which grounded alongside: —* The 
immense blocks piled against her, range upon range, pressing 
themselves under her keel, and throwing her over upon her side, 
till, urged by the successive accumulations, she rose slow] 
against the sloping wall.” When the bergs parted, she 
down again into her former station. During this gale, four men 
and a boat were lost upon a floe on which they had landed to 
fasten an anchor, but they were recovered two daysafterwards, By 
great efforts the ship was got out of her icy prison, but the 
release was of slight importance ; for after a few days more 
of effort and danger, she reached a bay called Van 

Harbour, and was speedily frozen in. "There she still is, in the 
midst of eternal ice nine feet thick. 

The latter part of the autumn and the beginning of winter 

d away in excursions over the ice with es and dogs, the 
establishment of the ship in her bed, and the construction of two 
observatories, in which, throughout the winter, a series of obser- 
vations were carried on. Amongst the incidents which took 
pene during this part of the expedition was one which very nearly 

rought it to a premature conclusion. Being greatly oy ay by 
rats, the crew tried the experiment of destro ing. hen y car- 
bonic-acid gas. They accordingly shut down hes, pasted 
up all the crevices, and burnt a quantity of charcoal between 
the decks. By some means the lower-deck caught fire, and the 
flames were only extinguished with some risk and _ trouble. 
Dr. Kane’s general plan of operations was to establish, during 
the winter, several depdts of provisions to the north of the 
position of his brig, an . their means to make an oxpediren 
of much greater extent during the spring, by the help of 
his dogs. It was no easy matter to acquire the art of drivi 
them, for the whip used for the purpose is six yards long, an 
has a handle of which the length is no more than sixteen inches, 
and it is necessary to be able to strike with this instrument any 
one dog out of a team of twelve. The drives which were taken 
with these animals were occasionally most dangerous, for the 
dogs jumped over the cracks in the ice, at great risk of throwi 
the driver into them; and on one occasion Dr. Kane himaelf, 
with all his dogs, fell through a mass of rotten ice, breaking a 
hole which he only enlarged by his efforts to extricate himself. 

Whilst the commander was occupied in acquiring the 
accomplishments indispensable to his purpose, an expedition was 
detached to the northwards, which succeeded in burying 
considerable quantities of provisions at three points, in whi 
they would be useful for future — operations. After 
accomplishing these objects, little remained to be done oye | 
the winter, with the exception of making observations a 
inventing expedients for passing the time. The men bore up 
well enough, though, as there were but eighteen of them, it must 
have been a most severe trial. The Esquimaux hunter, who had 
left behind him at one of the Moravian colonies a girl to whom 
he was engaged to be married, grew very homesick ; “ but,” says 
Dr. Kane, “ I treated him successfully by giving him a dose of 
salts and promotion.” For 120 days the sun was below the 
horizon, and gs to a —~ of hills, the noonday twilight, 
which generally relieves the darkness, was intercepted. 
absence of light was fearfully unhealthy. Numbers of the 
dogs died of a strange disease which it produced, and which 
resembled in its symptoms, not hydrophobia, but lunacy. 
The dogs retained their appetites and their strength, but by 
degrees lost their understanding. They “ barked incessan 
at nothing, and walked in wi and curved lines wii 
unwearying perseverance... . . Their most omg ag actions 
seem automatic. . ... Sometimes they remain for hours in 
moody silence, and then start off howling as if pursued, and run 
up and down for hours.” ‘This is, we believe, an almost 
unique instance of true mental disease in a brute. The symptoms 
generally terminated in lockjaw. On the human frame the same 
cause operated with terrible effect. The whole of the crew, 
with two exceptions, were more or less affected with the scurvy 
by the conclusion of the winter. _. 

As the spring advanced, the exploring operations were re- 
sumed. Bight men were sent forward with a sledge to make 
an additional depdt of pemmican and other provisions, tea 
days’ journey to the North. For the first sight. dage,..they 
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travelled without material accident through an average tem- 
perature of 27° 13’ below zero; but on the ninth day they met 
with a disaster which led to what seems to us an exploit alto- 

ether unexampled. A heavy gale broke upon them. The 
thermometer fell to 57° below zero; four of them got their feet 
frost-bitten, and were disabled by the cold; three of the others 
set off to return to the brig by a forced march; and one, Thomas 
Hickey, an Irishman, remained to care for the men who were dis- 
abled. After fifty hours of almost continuous walking, the three 
men arrived at the brig; but they were so worn out that they 
could hardly give any kind of account of the matter, and their 
story, such as it was, was to the last degree vague. Dr. Kane 
and the remainder of the erew instantly fitted out another 
sledge, strapped upon it the least exhausted of the three men 
who had returned, and set off to rescue their companions through 
a temperature of 46° below zero. It was sixteen hours before the 
man strapped on the sledge was sufficiently recovered to walk ; 
and when he could, he was delirious. The party were therefore 
ordered to disperse themselves, in hope of falling in with their 
comrades’ footmarks ; but, what with the cold and the excite- 
ment, they were quite unequal to the exertion. Dr. Kane himself 
fainted twice, and the others gave way in a similar manner. At 
last they hit upon tracks whieh led them to the missing party, after 
an unbroken march of twenty-one hours, without food or water. 
Each man now took two hours’ sleep, and then they prepared for 
their journey back. The sick were placed in a sort of large buf- 
falo-skin bag, made of four skins sown together at the bottom, 
bat open at the top, their limbs being wrapped in reindeer skins. 
They were then laid on the sledge. This operation occupied 
four hours, the temperature being lower than 50° below zero. 
The weight of the whole load was 1100lbs. For six hours the 
sledge was dragged, top-heavy with its living burden, over the 
cracked and uneven ice, but then the strength of the whole party 
gave way. They ceased to complain of the cold, and earnestly 

egged to sleep. Their leader in vain tried to rouse them, by 
wrestling, boxing, running, arguing, or jeering. They accordingly 
halted without food, for they were too tired to light a fire, and 
all the provisions, even the whisky, were frozen. Dr. Kane and 
a man named Godfrey pushed on to a place about nine miles off, 
where some bigeye and a tent had been left the day before. 
They walked in a sort of stupor for about four hours—‘ some 
of the most miserable,” says Dr. Kane, “ that I ever remember to 
have spent.” “ We kept ourselves awake,” he adds, “by imposing 
on each other a continual articulation of words.” Neither of them 
was entirely in his right senses on reaching the tent. They reached 
it just as a bear attacked the bags of provisions, but they onl 
remembered the fact in a dreamy way. They crawled into their 
furs, and slept intensely for some hours, but woke in time to make 
some soup and melt some water before the arrival of the others. 
The extreme cold relaxed, and the thermometer rose to 4° below 
zero; and at last, fallingasleep repeatedly on the road, they neared 
the brig, which they reached in a state approaching to uncon- 
sciousness, after an expedition which had lasted seventy-two hours, 
of which eight only had been passed in rest. They had travelled 
between 80 and 90 miles, dragging a heavy sledge most of the 
pe. 6 One of the party had been out no less that eighty hours, 
and had travelled 120 miles. He lay in a state of torpor— 
occasionally waking and eating with great voracity—for two 
days and ahalf. None of them had any clear recollection of 
the latter part of the journey, and two died of the fatigue, 
whilst others lost parts of their feet and toes. 

The spring and summer were passed in a variety of explora- 
tions, some of the results of which we hope to notice on a future 
occasion. For the present, we confine ourselves to the circum- 
stances immediately connected with the fortunes of the ex- 
pedition. After an ineffectual attempt to communicate with 
some of the English expeditions to the south-west, it became 
obvious that another winter must be passed in the ice, or 
that the vessel must be abandoned. Dr. Kane determined on 
the former course as far as he was concerned, but gave full leave 
to those who were with him to take the other if they chose, 
offering to share his provisions with them. Nine left the brig, 
and eight stayed with Dr. Kane. The provisions were running 
very low, they had little or no fresh meat, and their arrange- 
ments for the winter consisted in turning the ship into a 
sort of Esquimaux hut. A kind of closet, 18 feet by 
20, was enclosed by bulkheads in the middle of the 
vessel, and was made air-tight by a thick outside wall of 
moss. No opening was left, except a tunnel 12 feet long, 
a Seat high, and 2} wide, closed by all sorts of doors and curtains, 

ough which a circuitous connexion was maintained between 
the cabin and the open air. In this wretched box the winter 
slowly wore away amidst agonies unspeakable.- The party who 
had attempted to eseape across the ice failed to do so, and 
returned to the ship, adding to their eompanions’ miseries. For 
a detailed account of what the winter was like, we can only refer 
our readers to the book itself. The fresh provisions were soon 
exhausted, and scurvy broke out in its most frightful form. The 
dark, fetid, and smoky den in which seventeen ms were 
crowded together, was lighted and heated by twelve lamps, fed 


with fat—no other light or heat was to be had for 140 days. 
Occasional supplies of walrus meat were the only luxury, 
and sometimes the only hope, of the party. Whenever they 
could obtain it, they greedi 

from ‘sturvy. aly 


ly ate it raw, as a protection 


means by which the whole party escaped 


death was the circumstance that Dr. Kane contrived to commd-. 
nicate oceasionally, by means of a dog-sledge, with an Esquimaux 
tribe at a distance of nearly 100 miles, from whom he obtained | 
some supplies of walrus meat and blubber. These journeys were 
sometimes made at temperatures of ie and 60° below zero, but 
with such extraordinary variations that, on one occasion, after 
being snowed up ina deserted Esquimaux hut, ata temperature of 
44° below zero, Dr. Kane was waked by the dripping on his 
sleeping-bag of the snow melted by a warm south-east wind. 
Dr. Kane could not always be spared for’ these joan He 
was at one time almost the only man able to go about, and had to 
discharge all the functions of commander, cook, sick-nurse, and 

eneral servant, and had to cut fuel for the day’s consumption. 
No complicate all these miseries, a sort of mutiny broke out. 
Two of the men tried to desert to the Esquimaux, and one 
actually succeeded in doing so, though he afterwards re- 
turned. Through all these miseries the little party and 
their iron-hearted commander still held on. Their provisions 
ran so low, that Dr. Kane ate quantities of rats. For fuel they 
were reduced to burn as much of the ship as could be spared; 
and when no more could be spared, they burnt the cables. 
They were on one occasion brought so low that the sickness 
of one man more would have left them without fire. Yet even 
this did not daunt the commander. When the spring came, he 
made another expedition to the north, accompanied this time 
only by Esquimaux. Having thus completed, as far as human 
endurance could complete them, the objects for which he started, 
he resolved to abandon the ship. As the spring advanced, a sledge- 
party was organized over the ice. After a long and painful journey, 
in which one of their best men died of a strain, they reached open 
water ; and after amost adventurous e, in which they alter- 
nated between starvation and feasting on raw birds and raw 
seals, they reached Upernavik in July, 1855, just two years after 
they left it. As they neared the settlement, they fell in with » 
canoe, navigaied by an acquaintance of one of the -* “Don't 
you know me?” cried the explorer; “I’m Carl Petersen.” 
No,” was the answer; “his wife says he’s dead.”' Indeed, 
their emerging from utter solitude was almost like a/resurrec- 
tion. The first news they heard was, that ‘Sebastopol was not 
taken. ‘‘ What and where is Sebastopol P’” was Dr. Kane’s reply. 

. We hope, on a future occasion, to say something of the scien- 
tific results of this wonderful expedition—the most daring and 
the most terrible in the records of maritime adventure. 


IVORS.* 


VORS is in many respects a great improvement on the earlier 

works of its authoress. It is written in a much larger and 
wiser spirit—it is more charitable, and more profound. In former 
days, Miss Sewell—a name too much to be respected to need dis- 
guise—was hampered by the traditions of a school of thought 
which was itself only in a state of. transition; and through 
it she was winning her way to a real insight into the condi- 
tions and requirements of a considerable portion of English 
society. She has now got beyond this narrowness of thought 
and subject, and rises superior to the minute anatomy of mind 
and motive to which she has hitherto confined her fictions.. All 
she cares for is the love that can heal the wounds of the broken 
heart, and reclaim the erring sheep. She exhibits self-sacrifice 
and error on a large scale. There is no nonsense about her 
heroines. They have to bear the severest trials of a woman’s 
life—the pangs of doubting and disappointed affection—and they 
bear them, or are taught to bear them, with a patient and silent 
trust, and to seek in active unostentatious exertion the best 
remedy for grief. The a dan ay the fortunes of two cousins, 
Susan and Helen, who go through a great deal of suffering. 
all that these two young ladies do—in all that is recommended 
by their example, or illustrated by their fate—we could not 
wish for anything better in spirit and tone. This part of the 
work, and it is far the largest portion, contains what may be 
termed the direct teaching of Ivors—and very good teaching it is. 

But when we turn from the direct teaching, and the heroines 
who are to be the pattern of readers, and consider the subordi- 
nate parts and personages of the story, we soon find that Miss 
Sewell’s range and capability of success is very limited. She has 
not the most distant notion of a man. It may be very natural 
and very proper that she should not, but she knows no more 
what a young lover is like than a Chinese knows what plum- 
pudding is like. Where mere observation of such peculiari- 
ties in men as force themselves on a lady’s notice will serve 
her, she gets on very well, and she has drawn the characters of 


a hearty country squire and a testy old admiral with liveliness — 


and truth. But she has drawn them chiefly by seizing on a few 
external traits. When she has to paint Claude Egerton, the 
lover, the Member of Parliament, the model man, she wanders 
altogether from the male sex. She merely builds up a rather 
prosy governess, and dresses her in a tailcoat. Claude seems 
to have no interest in any one thing on which his fellows spend 
their thoughts. Amusements, business, society, country sports, 
are all out of his line. His only vocation is to lecture a pre 


girl who has the misfortune to be engaged to him. When he rides 


out with her, he examines into her princi when a ball is 
proposed, he vexes her and every one about him with his 
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a month before it is to take a wy as to the par- 
ticular kinds of dance which will suit a lady occupying so dis- 
tinguished a moral —- as his fiancée. Let us assure our 
oung lady readers real men will not talk or act at all like 
Biande.. They will find some charm in terrestrial enjoyment, 
and will have some experience and some thought of their own 
with which, to guide their willing listeners into new fields of 
interest. .A girl who derived her notions of men from Miss 
Sewell would be taken as much by surprise when a real blood 
and flesh lover came across her as Miranda was when she first 
saw Ferdinand. It is, however, obvious how such a character as 
that of Claude is allotted to the hero of a tale like Jvors. The 
writer thinks that what a woman wants in a husband is a guide 
and a protector ; but the notion of a guide and a protector most 
familiar to her is that of a person who keeps young ladies in the 
proper road. Dress this person in a shawl, and it makes a 
governess—dress it in a great-coat, and it makes a hero. 

The total want of any power of depicting men necessarily makes 
Miss Sewell’s excellences lie in a very narrow sphere. Still 
there is no harm done, and the male sex can scarcely be said to 
be injured by the portrait of Claude Egerton. But there is one 

onage in Jvors, the introduction of which exposes Miss 
Bowell to a much graver charge. Helen goes to London, and 
there meets a German lady, Madame Reinhard, who does all that 
a bad and foolish woman can do to pervert a simple and excitable 
girl. This Madame Reinhard is evidently intended as a per- 
sonification of what ladies call “‘Germanism.” She talks about her 
soul, and the Beautiful, throws out doubts about the canon of 
Scripture, and is separated from her husband. She spins out fine 
nonsensical sentences about Goethe, and then, in order practically 
to illustrate what a shocking man Goethe was, she advises Helen 
to-marry a rich fool whom she detests. To this imaginary 
character we have two strong objections. In the first place, Miss 
Sewell obviously knows nothing about German literature; and, 
secondly, she goes out of her way to insult the women of a 
great and friendly nation. Madame Reinhard belongs to that 
school of fiction of which Perversion is so repulsive an 
example, where the authors, in order to attack something 
whieh they do not thoroughly comprehend, create an impossible 
monster of vulgarity and folly as the exponent of the abhorred 
doctrines.. ‘That young women should be deterred from German 
literature or German society even by such an absurd misrepre- 
sentation as that exhibited in Madame Reinhard, is not impos- 
sible. But if it occurs, it is as much to be regretted as any other 
injustice caused by an utterance of ignorance and prejudice from 
the lips or pen of a favourite adviser. 

A curious parallel might be traced between the mode in which 
“Germanism” is received and talked of in England, and the 
mode in which Greek philoso by and thought were accepted and 
considered by the Romans te ore Cicero had popularized the 
fruits of his studies. We may be sure that there were many 
Romans, honest senators, and careful mothers of families, who 
had a vague impression that Plato and Aristotle, Zeno and Epi- 
curus, were very dangerous persons—Greek a very outlandish 
tongue—and the Greeks a very unwarlike people. If a Caia, or 
a Lucia, had wished to invent a story for the edification of her 
children, she would have found, in the portrait of an imaginary 
Greek, a subject that would at once have done the children good 
and gratified her own spleen. Nothing could be easier than 
to portray a Greculus, a poor foolish wretch, prating about ab- 
solute existence, upholding a stoical doctrine of duty, relegating 
the familiar gods of Rome to the lotus-eating heaven of Epicurus, 
and then, of course, filching the purse of a friend, or plotting a trea- 
son against the State. The ladies, her neighbours, who might have 
happened to be present, would have applauded her truthful 
creation, and have solemnly assured each other that ~~ foresaw 
the most unhappy consequences if the doctrine of ideas were 
imbibed by the infant mind. We know from Cicero that this 
was the temper with which Roman society viewed the incoming 
flood of a strange literature. We also know that Greek philo- 
sophy made its way exactly as might have been expected. It did 
not penetrate the practical mind of Rome, any more than “ Ger- 
manism” is likely to penetrate the practical mind of England ; 
but it fashioned the speculations of Roman thinkers, and in- 
fluenced the direction in which Roman orators, writers, and 
jurists were content to labour. The parallel is not strictly fair to 

any, because, in the days of the Roman Empire, Greece was 
a decaying country, and defiled with the vices that attend 
ational decay. But the history of Greek literature in the West 
sufficiently resembles that of German literature in England to 
make us tolerably certain that the study of Kant and Goethe 
will continue, even after students have seen in Madame Reinhard 
the appalling effects of “ Germanism.” 

In Ivors there is one character too excellent in every way to 
be Eeseed over unnoticed. It is that of Lady Augusta Clare, a 

del stepmother, who has systems and theories of education— 
who conceals a spirit of worldly calculation under the disguise of 
the highest principles—and who is invariably found, whatever 
may be the occasion, to be decorous, admirable, and untruthful. 
It is through her that Miss Sewell attacks some of the failings 
or fruits which it is her i in Ivors to illustrate and 
expose. We may the authoress is writing of a piece 
tn we Lady Cate takes one period 

n,. when we ugusta at one peri 
ef her lile to devotion, in a bareushe to evening service, 


bores her friends with discussions as to the exact shade of wools 
for an altar-cloth, and dresses in the most expensive but most 
sombre velvets. We can see that, in a quiet way, the hatred of 
humbug has entered into Miss Sewell’s soul. The humbug to 
which she is most likely to be exposed is that of the pattern 
English matron, who “does” religion as she “ does” Ascot, and 
whose mixture of good and bad is exactly that most certain to 
impair the simplicity and lower the aspirations of the 
young ladies whom it is Miss Sewell’s recognised province 
to protect and teach. Such a character as that of 
Augusta Clare is not only a proof of great power in ficti- 
tious writing, but it is o advantage that it should be 
exhibited in the shape of an imaginary personage, and not merely 
held up as a warning in a general description of qualities. If we 
are merely told that very often a lady is deceitful, and at the 
same time eminently respectable and respected, we turn at once 
from a combination which we think must be easily detected and 
despised. But when we read Jvors, we see how many sides such 
ac ter presents, and feel that if we really knew Lady 
Augusta Clare, we should probably think her one of the most 
charming and estimable of women. It is only by the skill of a 
practised artist that we are made to comprehend that such high 
pretensions may coexist with heartlessness and meanness. 
There are many readers who will have something to learn of 
themselves and others from the study of this well-conceived and 
well-drawn character. Some danger there undoubtedly is, lest 
young ladies should make what they learn merely a means of 
criticising their intimate friends, and should confidentially 
whisper that aunt Fanny has much of the guile, and aunt 
Sophy much of the affectation, of Lady Augusta. But the 
chances of good far outweigh those of evil, and sucha portrait 
as that of Lady Augusta Clare seems to us one of the best justifi- 
cations of religious fictions, just as that of Madame Reinhard 
goes some way to make us think that we should get on just as 
well if so many good women were not so indefatigable in stocking 
the “ story-book” shelf of the school-room library. 


SIR W. F. WILLIAMS AND GENERAL KMETY* 


is no character so difficult to sustain with propriety as 
that of a hero. As a general rule, your hero, especially if he 
be a military one, should say and write as little as possible about 
himself, lest his tongue or his pen destroy the fame which his 
sword may have won. What little he does say should refer with 
as much modesty as the man is capable of to his own perform- 
ances, and should show a generous appreciation of those who 
may have laboured on the same field, and — contributed 
largely to the reputation of their chief. These are obligations 
which every man of right feeling must admit, and there is no 
way in which those who have been honoured with especial ova- 
tions can so effectually tarnish their own fame as by forgettin 
the duty which ag | owe, in this respect, both to themselves pee 
their companions. General Kmety complains that Sir W. F, Wil- 
liams has not done him justice. Asa soldier, General Kmety has 
a right to be keenly susceptible to the tone in which his services 
have been referred to by the General under whom he served ; and 
we should have thought that his commanderwould have been of all 
men the most anxious that the merits of his able coadjutor should 
be duly appreciated. In the many speeches which Sir W. F. 
Williams has made since his return home, he has seldom failed 
to give to his English aides, and even to his Secretary and his 
hysician, the praise which they one and all so richly deserved. 
But for some reason, the name of General Kmety has been cme f 
mentioned, and never with the cordial recognition which his bril- 
liant services throughout the campaign, and especially on the 
glorious 29th of September, deserved. It may be that the 
English General considered that it was not for him to bestow 
commendation on a brother soldier who was not tech- 
nieally under his command; but it is difficult to su that 
any such pedantic modesty can have been the motive 
of the British Commissioner, who was, de facto, Commander- 
in-Chief of the army of Kars, and who has never hesitated 
to speak of himself in that character. Indeed, if the ap- 
parent slight offered to General Kmety had arisen from 
any such scruples as these, nothing would have been easier than 
for General Williams to remove all irritation by returning a 
frank reply to the letter which General Kmety sent both to hi 
d to the Times as long ago as the beginning of August. The tone 
of that remonstrance was as temperateand gentlemanly as could be 
desired ; and considering that General Kmety had some reason- 
able cause to feel himself aggrieved, Sir W. F. Williams, who 
can write to the newspapers himself on occasion, might have 
forgiven the appeal to public opinion which the brave old 
Hungarian was almost compelled to make. Instead of this, he 
appears to have maintained a sullen silence, and to have taken no 
pains to soothe the wounded feelings of his companion in arms. 
Under these circumstances, General Kmety has taken the only 
course to him, by publishing a narrative of the battle of the 
—_ of September, for the sake of vindicating his title to the share 
which fairly belongs to him for his partin the memorable re- 
of Mouraviefl. The story is told simply and without preten- 


* A Narrative of the fence Kars, on the 29th September, 1855. - 
fron the German of Geer 


George Kmety, late H 
i Ismail Pasha, in the service of his 
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and with the letters which have been more recently published 
by Colonel Lake; and though of course it must be read 
as an exparte statement, we do not think that its accuracy is 
likely to be impugned. The following description of the assault 
is derived from the account which General Kmety has pub- 
lished. The Turkish entrenched camp was divided by the river 
Kars into two nearly equal portions. The city lay on the right 
bank of the river, which was nearly level, with the exception of 
two fortified heights, called Karadagh and Arab Tabia. On the 
opposite bank, the ground was steep and rocky, and the various 
works which had been there erected formed the key of the posi- 
tion. Almost immediately opposite to the western suburb of the 
town a small elevation, close to the river, was crowned by the 
Tchim Tabia, which commanded the citadel and town. Further 
to the right lay a higher range of hills, upon which a system 
of connected works had been constructed in a line nearly 
parallel to the river. These were the Ingliz Tabias, and com- 
prised the closed position of Fort Lake and four minor redoubts 
united by a continuous breastwork facing to the north-west. 
At a greater distance from the river, and nearly a mile west from 
the Ingliz Tabias, a still higher plateau, called the Tachmas, ran 
in a direction from south to north. Upon this a system of works 
had been constructed, of which the principal position was a 
closed redoubt, known as the Tachmas Tabia, at the southern 
extremity of the plateau. On the right of this was a slighter 
work, called Yuksek Tabia. And further still to the right, a 
breastwork, styled Rennison’s Lines, had been erected. The 
highest point of the plateau was the Skirshanni Tepessi, which 
formed the extreme right of the T’achmas heights, and had 
been strengthened only by an insignificant earthwork in 
addition to its natu defences. The strategic position 
of the defenders was consequently this :—The rugged height of 
Skirshanni commanded the Tachmas lines. Tachmas in its turn 
commanded the Ingliz Tabias, which looked down upon the Tchim 
Tabia, and this last post commanded the city itself. The left 
bank of the river, comprising the positions which we have de- 
seribed, was held by rather more than 5000 troops under the 
command of General Kmety, to whom the defence of the heights 
had been committed, with instructions to hold Tachmas as well 
as he could, and in no event to retire on the inner post of Fort Lake 
until the enemy had suffered a loss of from 2000 to 3000 men. 

The Russian camp was opposite to the Tachmas lines, and, 
from the nature of the ground, it was obvious that the 
principal assault must be on that side, and that the success 
of the defence would depend mainly on the determination with 
which this commanding post might be held. General Kmety ac- 
cordingly, after establishing a sufficient force in the Ingliz a. 
fixed his own head-quarters on the Tachmas plateau, and the 
greater part of his force was encamped immediately in the 
rear of the Tachmas Tabia, at the southern extremity of the 
range of heights. In the night of the 28th September, it was 
ascertained that the Russians were advancing against this side of 
the defences. Hussein Pasha had the immediate command of 
the Tachmas Tabia, against which the heaviest column of the 
enemy was directed. Another column advanced on the left flank 
of Tachmas, so as to operate on the rear of the redoubt, and, in 
the event of the success of the main attack, to penetrate to Fort 
Lake by an easy route between the Tachmas heights and the 
river. A third and less numerous column advanced at the same 
time against the more assailable breastwork of Rennison’s lines, 
on the Russian left of the main body. Simultaneously with this 
attack, another body of the enemy was directed from the north 
upon the Ingliz Tabias. 

General Konety, appreciating the importance of repulsing the 
first onset, brought all his small reserves to the front at once; 
and after directing Hussein to hold the Tachmas Tabia to the 
last extremity, proceeded in person to the Rennison lines, which, 
though threatened by a smaller column, would have been in- 
capable of defence if the enemy had succeeded in penetrating to 
the rear on his first assault. The attack on this last point was 
vigorously repulsed from the first, with a very heavy loss to the 
assaulting columns. At the same time, however, the Russians suc- 
ceeded in forcing all the immediate outworks of the Tachmas Tabia, 
and shutting up Hussein Pasha in the closed redoubt ; and they 

ssessed themselves also of the Yuksek Tabia, which lay between 

eneral Kmety and the principal work. Hussein was hard pressed, 
but reinforcements, first from Fort Lake, and afterwards from 
the town, came to his assistance ; and almost at the same moment 
General Kmety charged at the head of a portion of the troops 
who had been victorious in Rennison’s lines, retook the Yuksek 
Tabia, and, again advancing, recovered the northern out- 
works of Tachmas Tabia, and re-established his communi- 
cation with the defenders of the redoubt. This was the 
turning point of the battle, and the discomfiture of the 
assailants was completed about the same time by the repulse 
of the foree which had in the first instance assailed the 
Ingliz Tabias with so much success as to nearly the whole 
line of works except Fort Lake itself. The fire from the Kara- 
dagh and Arab forts on the other side of the river contributed 
greatly to force the enemy from the position he had won; 
and when he had been fairly driven out of the Ingliz 
Tabias the guns of Fort e were brought to bear 
at a critical moment on the Russian troops, which were already 
yielding before the forces of Kmety and Hussein at the 


7 

Tabia. The retreat of the. Russians was only ‘effected’ vith 
frightful Joss—the remains of the columns which had ‘attacke 
Tachmas returning to their camp, and the troops who ,had ‘bee 
repulsed from the Ingliz Tabias, some three or four thousanc 
strong, retiring on the village of Ainalli, which was within an 
hour and a half’s march from the lines of 

The importance of General Kmety’s part in the battle cannot 
easily be exaggerated. He was in command of the heights on 
which the attack was directed. He fought in agen at the point 
where the severest struggle occurred, and which was jn fact ¢ 
key of the position. Of the six or seven thousand Russian 
who were buried by the garrison, more than six thousand fell in 
the attack on Tachmas ; and the success of the deferidets at tha 
point was due to the dispositions of General aimee and the 
obstinate courage with which Hussein carried out the instrue- 
tions of his commander. 

This battle was the crowning achievement on which General 
Williams’ reputation has been built. It so chanced that the 
brunt of the affair fell upon the quarter where the Hungari 
General commanded, and that, from the necessity of the case, 
the result depended more upon his generalship and gallantry 
than upon anything else. Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that he should look for a cordial soavihiied of the 
services which did so much to place General Williamson the 
pedestal on which he now stands. We should be sorry'to think 
that a man whose services have been recompensed by 
so large a share of honour and renown as has been be- 
stowed on Sir William Fenwick Williams could’ be cnet 
of any feeling so contemptible as jealousy of a fellow-soldier, 
We know that he estimates at its full value the importance, of 
every word that may fall from him. The threat to. mark.Omer 
Pasha with his ink is but one of many instances in which he has 
evinced his own sufficient sense of the effect which’ may be ex- 
pected to follow from the praise or blame that he may think fit 
to award. By virtue of his heroship, he has, assumed. the. 
of judgment in all matters military. . Surely:a man-so conscious 
of his own altitude might have condescended. to bestow. at least 
one honour-giving sentence on the Hungarian Generel fought 
so nobly so successfully under his 

One suggestion is made in General, Kmety’s, narratixe, on 
do not venture to ¢ He thinks that 
the Turks were strong enough to have followed;up,t nM tory 
an attack on the Camp at Ainalli, which General Williseee did 
not venture to make. It must be remembered; however, that 
the garrison was destitute of cavalry, and that the Russians 
were able to cover the country with clouds of Cossacks. 
Besides, it is always so easy to suggest that something 
which was omitted might have been done, that; we are not 
disposed to attach over much weight to such, problematical 
criticisms. Still it is only fair to General, Kmety,,.to add 
that in this, as in every other part of the controversy, he 
has refrained from the slightest exhibition of acerbity,;.As,a 
matter of professional judgment, he considers that the Russian 
General underrated his foe, and that the commander, of, the 
Turkish army overrated his. Whether he is right or wrong in 
this opinion, he is at any rate entitled to an honourable.r 
nition of services most gallantly performed. and; mod 
related. And there is this peculiarity. in ,the , fame,of 
General Williams—that it depends not the, 
success of his efforts, but on the belief that the, neglect of 9 
deprived him of the triumph which he had a right to expect,,.He 
is, perhaps, the first General who ever received an ovation after 
a defeat. His reputation rests less on what he did than on what 
it was believed he would have done if adequately supported. ; In 
such a case it is fairer than in most others to'take aceount of the 


ee successes which he might have achieved by the means‘at — 


is disposal, as well as of those which were snatched from hini by 
the corruption of Turkish Ministers, or the want of more: effec- 
tual aid from England. General Kmety’s estimate of- the 
capabilities of the Turkish garrison may be too’ high, and 
is at any rate only matter of opinion. But it is expressed. 
and without bitterness; and even if it be erroneous, it ismm 
less offensive openly to impugn the judgment of a rival than to 
depreciate his services by Solel silence or faint praise. se 


CORNELIUS AGRIPPA. 


ME. MORLEY, who has already written the lives of Cardan 
and Palissy, now gives us the history of another scholar, 
Cornelius Agrippa. He does so, not only because he thinks 
that Cornelius waa, like the two others, in some sort “ a represét- 
tative man,” but because the popular notions about him are 80 
very erroneous. His enemies, taking advantage of some of* his 
wild speculations, fixed upon him the character of a ician, 
few now know his name except in connexion with the Black Art. 
Mr. Morley’s object has been to clear the memory of his ‘hi 
from unjust imputations, by showing what he really was, what’ 
did, and what he wrote. This he has accomplished iy fre 
volumes, which would be more readable if his bi 
zeal were less excessive, if he dwelt less on minute : 
if he had pape with the foolish running titles’ which 
he has prefixed to his pages and chapters, and if his style'weré 
purged of occasional traces of Carlylese. 
* The Cornelius Agrippa von Nett nom OF 
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m the 14th of September, 1486. The little village from w 
his family derived its territorial appellation still keeps its ancient 

ime, and lies on the borders of the Eifel. His ancestors had 
ong been in the service of the House of Austria, and from his 
earliest years he was destined to the same career. While still 
very young, he became secretary to Maximilian I. When only 
twenty years old, we find him at the French Court, employed 
upon secret service by his ambitious and rather hare-brained 
master. What this service was we do not precisely know ; but, 
while at Paris, Cornelius seems to have been the centre of a club 
of students who were at least as ready to engage in politics as in 
the ordin Maximilian was at this 


Henry Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim was born at Oeaes. 
ich 


duties of the lecture-room. 
time on bad terms with Ferdinand of Arragon ; and Cornelius, we 
may, be sure, was obeying the wishes, if not the commands of his 
sovereign, when he listened to the advice of a Catalan with whom 
he fellin at Paris, and started with some companions for Spain, 
determined to take advantage of the dislike known to be enter- 
tained by the people of Catalonia for their Arragonese ruler, and 
to try to seize Tarragona for Maximilian. The enterprise suc- 
ceeded, The Black Fort,of Tarragona was taken, and the garri- 
son murdered. After some time, however, Cornelius left this 
strong position to defend the house of his Catalan ally against 
the rage of the peasantry, who were quite as unwilling to be sub- 
ject to Austria as to Arragon. The numbers of the insurgents 
soon increased, and it became impossible to hold out. A retreat 
was resolved upon:— 

There was an old half-ruined tower, three miles distant, situated in one of 
those mountain wildernesses which characterize the district of Valls. The 
tower stood between Villarodona and Tarragon, in a craggy cavernous valley, 
where the broken mountains make way for a gulf containing stagnant waters, 
and jagged, inaccessible rocks hem the place in. At the gorge by which this 

lace is entered stood the tower, on @ hil, which was itself surrounded by deep 

and fishers’ pools, while it also,was within a ring of lofty crags. “There 

was but one way to, this tower, except when the ground was frozen; and we 

ak now of events happening at midsummer of the year 1508. The way 

iong the pools was bya ‘narrow path of stone, hedged with turf walls. The 
site of the tower made it inexpugnable in summer time. 
« ‘Hither the adventurers fled, and here they were besieged by 
the peasantry! After holding out for two months, they made their 
a = to a neighbouring “monastery, not without encountering 
éonsiderable’ risk’ and adopting strange stratagems. Cornelius 
left, &8's0on as he'dared, the friendly shelter of the monastery, 
and returned to France. At Lyons he met many of those Pari- 
sian studénts of whom we have spoken above, but their talk 
seems to lave been no longer of politics. They were, indeed, all 
mémbers of a Society of Theosophists, secretly bound together , 
by a common love of truth, though not a little misled in their | 
search for it by Jewish and Neo-Platonist errors, handed down 
from’ ‘the old days of Tiberias and Alexandria. The prophet to 
whom all these young scholars looked for light was Reuchlin, 
the reviver of the Cabalistic philosophy in Germany, as Pico 
Mirandola was on the other side of the Alps. Reuchlin’s chief 
contribution to this sort of study was his book on the Mirifie 
Word ; and at twenty-three we find Cornelius Agrippa, now 
heartily tired of diplomacy and soldiering, expounding this work 
before the University of Dole, and obtaining from that learned 
tody a doctor’s degree.’ Successful in this, his first step in the 
world of letters, Cornélits next wrote a treatise to prove the 
supétiority of woman over man, and dedicated it to the Princess 

argaret of Austria. After many very cogent theological argu- 
ments, he adduces some equally valuable ones from physical 
science :— 

‘It is because she is made of pure matter that a woman, from whatever 
height she may Yook down, never turns giddy, and her eyes never have 
mist before them like the eyes of men. Moreover, if a woman and man 
tumble together into water, far away from all external help, the woman 
floats long upon the surface, but the man soon sinks to the bottom. 


We are not surprised to hear that the author of this notable 
Broie cr married, soon after it was composed, Jane Louisa 

ssie, of Geneva, a lady of great beauty. About this time he 
wrote his three books of Occult Philosophy. This work, like its 
predecessor, is full of strange views of things in general. Here 
is a fair specimen of the sort of matter which it contains :— 

After having learned the influences of the planets, there are still the in- 
fluences of the signs of the zodiac and of the fixed stars to be studied. 
The same principle extends throughout. The earthly ram is under the 
celestial ram, the ploughman’s ox under the heavenly Taurus. The starry 
Ursa governs bears, and dogs are under Sirius. Apuleius has also assigned 

icular herbs to signs and planets, as the pimpernel to Sagittarius, the 

to Capricorn, marigold to the Sun, peony to the Moon, agrimony to the 
planet Jupiter. Again, we know by exper’ ~ace that ame is under 
Aries, ond garden-basil under Scorpio; for «.f the shavings of rams’ horns 
sown comes forth asparagus, and garden-basil rubbed between two stones 
prc scorpions. 

As to tne werk as a whole, Mr. Morley tells us that the first 
book is “ Platonic, the second Pythagorean, the third Cabalisti- 
cal; but the three philosophies are modified and fused into one 
system under the influence of a devout study of the Gospel.” 
this may be so, but understanding is only to those unto whom 
it is given. 

When the book was completed, Cornelius sent it to a friendly 
scholar, the Abbot John of Trittenheim, better known as Trithe- 
mius, who received it, as he said, “with more pleasure than 
mortal tongue can tell, or pen express.” He counselled Agrippa, 
nevertheless, not to publish his lucubrations. ‘‘ Hay to an ox, 
and sugar to a parrot : rightly interpret this, lest you, as some 


others have been, be trampled down by oxen.” The warning 


was a wise one. Even before it had reached Cornelius, 
a monk, one Catilinet, had attacked most furiously his 
prelections before the University of Déle. This worthy, 
in a series of Quadragesimal discourses, poured out upon 
Cornelius Agrippa a rival flood of nonsense—of orthodox non- 
sense however, as the ideas of that day were, and consequentl 
of successful nonsense. Margaret of Austria sided with Catilinet, 
and the hopes of preferment which Cornelius had cherished 
were for a time, at least, at an end. Unable to obtain employ- 
ment under the Princess, he remained in the service of Maxk. 
milian, and visited England on a diplomatic mission. When 
in London, he lived with Dean Colet, the founder of St. Paul’s 
School, who was, in the year 1510, busily engaged in the study 
of the Epistles of St. Paul. e directed ry attention of his 
young German guest to the subjects which most interested him- 
self, and a letter written by Cornelius about this time to his 
enemy, Catilinet, bears abundant marks of his recent studies. 
His English duties over, Cornelius was summoned to join the 
— in Italy. He was, however, tired of the life of camp, and 
gladly obeyed a command to proceed to the Council of Pisa. 
He repaired to Pisa apparently in the capacity of theological 
assessor, and remained there till the Council broke up, overborne 
by the Papal power. When it removed to Milan, Cornelius 
returned to the army, having gained a little reputation by some 
lectures at the university, and having incurred the excommuni- 
cation of the Pope. Leo X. revoked the anathemas of his pre- 
decessor, and Cornelius, reconciled to the Church, aspired to be- 
come Professor at Pavia, and with that view expounded the 
Pimander of Hermes Trismegistus before the doctors of the 
university. His inaugural lecture on that apocryphal book of a 
fabulous author is preserved, and is about as interesting as the 
specimens of his efforts which we have given above. He he- 
came, however, doctor “ utriusque juris” and of medicine, upon 
the strength of his oratorical displays, and thus added the highest 
honours of learning to the knighthood which he had won in the 
field. But war overthrew all his fair prospects. The battle of 
Marignano gave up Northern Italy to the French, and Cor- 
nelius, after much suffering and anxiety, had great difficulty 
in obtaining, by the friendship of the uis of Monferrat, 
an introduction at the Court of Savoy. Here he remaine 
but a short time, for the Duke offered him a salary too 
trifling for his acceptance. He now crossed the Alps, and 
became, after much negotiation, public orator to the town of 
Metz. Here he found few congenial spirits. The people were 
bigoted, the priests very powerful, and ere long Cornelius was at 
open war with Nicholas Savin, the Inquisitor. He had the 
right so completely on his side that his opponent was defeated. 
Still the victory was a ruinous one, for it confirmed the hatred 
of the clergy against Cornelius, and he bore henceforward the 
dangerous reputation of a heretic. Publicly attacked in the 
churches, and regarded with general suspicion, he resigned his 
appointment. ‘ He was hunted from this town,” say the monks 
of Metz, who in after-days wrote the history of that p yas - “in 
the year 1520.” At Cologne, whither he went, he had no better 
fortune; and here, or else at Metz, to which he returned for 
a short visit, he lost his wife. His mind was now becoming more 
and more imbued with distinctly Protestant doctrines, and Geneva 
accordingly presented itself to him as a desirable retreat. There 
and at Fribourg he resided for some time, practising as a 
hysician; and it would have been well for him if he 
f abandoned all further trust in princes, and remained poor but 
free in Switzerland. Itwas not soto be. In the spring of 1524, 
Cornelius entered the service of Louisa of Savoy, the Queen- 
Mother of France. His life in his new situation was one long 
martyrdom, for the courtiers looked coldly upon a man who was 
suspected of heterodoxy, and an avaricious mistress and dishonest 
officials defrauded him of his oT: In his despair he was on 
the point of joining the Duke of Bourbon, who was fighting in 
Italy, but the death of that commander upset this plan. He 
pace Ee however, no longer to remain in France, and at last 
settled in Antwerp, after infinite troubles about passports, escorts, 
and money. It was in France that he composed his book On 
the Vanity of Sciences and Arts, and on the Excellence of the 
Word of God—one of the dreariest of human compositions, if 
we may judge from Mr. Morley’s analysis of it. At moploren 
he had a brief season of Erceperity, and was much emplo 
as a physician. A certain John Wier, who was his pupil at 
this time, gives us a clue to the origin of the ridieu- 
lous legend of his demon dog. He had, it appears, many dogs 
and one in particular, by name Monsieur, used to lie on 
table amongst his papers while he wrote. Hardly had he been 
appointed historiographer by the Regent Margaret, whose pa- 
tronage, it will be remembered, he vainly sought as a youth, 
when his second wife died. Soon afterwards he printed his 
Vanity of Sciences and Arts—a luckless step, which brought 
down upon him in double measure the hatred of the priests, and 
enraged the Emperor Charles V. This wasa fresh beginning of 
sorrows. He had to leave Belgium, and take refuge in Cologne. 
His book on the Occult pee yor go k which was now printed, 
made him even more suspected of unholy arts than he had been 
before. His third wife proved unfaithful, and was divorced. 
Charles V. banished him from Germany—Francis I. imprisoned 
him in France. Finally, at the age of forty-nine, he died at 
Grenoble “ destitute, afflicted, tormented.” 
So ends one of the most miserable stories which we'hitve, ever 
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had the misfortune to read. If Mr. Morley, whose diligence 
is commendable, had succeeded in his convulsive attempts to 
make us believe that Agrippa was a great map, we should, 
paradoxical as it may appear, feel less sorrow for his fate; but, 
when we turn to the sketches of his books which these pages 
contain, fyll as they are of the most hopeless and heartbreaking 
nonsense, it is really sickening to think that any human being 
should have suffered as Agrippa did—not for enspeinting great 
truths which were to benefit mankind, and to shed everlasting 
glory on the memory of him who proclaimed them, but for 
publishing, no doubt in all good faith, the 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realized. 


AGNES SOREL,* 


HE relations of events to each other—their connexions, causes, 
and effects—constitute what we call the philosophy of history. 
And that philosophy must often be contented to seek for the ex- 
planation of historic facts in obscure and remote causes—it must 
stoop to take heed of those passions which sway, though they 
are not seen to guide, events, and must note those seeming trifles 
which not unfrequently produce or accelerate the most important 
consequences. The mere scandal of a Court may be history to 
terity, for it may reveal a secret source of influence which, 
ittle marked by eon es, affords a clue to results of 
the greatest magnitude. 

A dialectician of the -fifteenth century asserts, with the cha- 
racteristic laxity of his age, that there are two kinds of love— 
“)'amour dans le mariage, on amour de defte, et l'amour libre, 
qui est l'amour de gréce.” It is toa page from the chronicles 
of the so-styled amour de grdce that we now wish to attract 
attention—namely, the love of Charles VII. for Agnés Sorel, of 
whom it was sung— 

Mais jusques 4 la mort l’ayant vu toujours tell 

Agnés de belle Agnés retiendra le surnom, 

Tant que de la beauté, beauté sera le nom, 
Nothing can be more difficult than to determine the precise 
limit of any individual influence, and few royal favourites have 
ever had more _— influence assigned to them than Agnés 
Sorel—with what reason we shall endeavour to show by 
tracing her history. Agnds was the daughter of Jean Soreau, 
*écuyer, seigneur de Condun, conseiller et serviteur du Comte 
de Clermont.” She was born in 142s, and her mother, Catherine 
de Maiguelay, was of a noble family of Picardy, who had been 
vassals of the house of Bourbon ever since the days of Philip 
Augustus. It was the custom of those feudal times that young 
girls of noble birth should quit their homes and complete their 
education at the court of their suzerain; and Agnés, therefore, 
was brought up at the Court of Lorraine, under the patronage 
of the Duke’s daughter. This princess was Isabella, heiress of 
Charles I. of Lorrairie, who subsequently married René d’ Anjou— 
the “Good King René” of Provencal memory—and became 
successively Duchess of Bar, Lorraine, and Anjou, and Queen of 
Naples. r the departure of her royal mistress and friend 
for Italy, in 1435, Agnes resided at the Court of France, in the 
service of the Queen, Marie d’Anjou. It is presumed, however, 
on the authority of Pius II. and Jacques ee Clereq, that she 
had already, as maid of honour to the Princess Isabella, 
attracted the admiration of the King, between the years 1431 
and 1433. M. de Virivelle says— 

La duchesse de Lorraine, on n’en saurait douter, laissa ainsi auprés de 
Charles VIL., en la @’Agnés, plus qu'une awie d’enfance et une 
suivante. C’était un véritable ministre de ses intéréts qu'elle accréditait & la 
cour du roi de France. D’une seconde part, le témoi explicite de Pie 
II. nous econtraint 4 reconnaitre dans la venue, je diate presque dans l’avéne- 
ment d’Agnés, autre chose qu’un incident du pur domaine de la vie privée. 
Lintroduetion @’Agnts la cour, je le répate, fut encore !'euvre d’Yolande 
d’Aragon. Elle fut la conséquence de cette révolution de palais qui renversa 
La Tremouille en 1433 et substitua une politique nouvelle a celle 5 favoris. 

‘This statement is made on the authority of Enée Silvio 
P'ccolimini, afterwards Pope Pius II., who assisted at the 
Congress of Arras in 1435, a8 secretary to the Cardinal of Sainte- 
Croix, one of the principal authors of the celebrated reconciliation 
between Charles VII. and the Duke of Burgundy. In the 
memoirs of Pius II. there is much curious information relative to 
the affairs of France. M. de Viriville says :— 

Pie II. avait recueilli, pendant le cours de ses ambassades, diverses notions 

uses sur Agnds Sorel, et les a consignées dans deux passages fort 
intéresaants de ses mémoires. Le premier traite de la erie, qui eut 
lieu en 1440. La cause de cette ligue, d’aprés Pie II, fut la jalousie des ducs 
de Bourbon et d’Alengon contre Charles d’Anjou. Celui-ci faisait servir, 
disaient-ils, 4 sa prédominance dans le conseil de Charles VII., l’ascendant 
qu’Agnés Sorel exergait sur le monarque. Dans un second » le 
narrateur revient, & quelques de la, sur le méme sujet. Ici il fixe 
en ces termes la date des relations de Charles VII. avec Agnés Sorel: 
“4. « Agnes ad curiam regis venit, Isabellam Rhenati conjugem ex pro- 
vineid secuta ; abeunte domind inter ancillas Maria regina remansit .. . . 
Ce antérieur & 1440, auquel notre historien fait allusion, ne saurait 
étre Pobjet d’une attribution douteuse ou incertain. Jeanne II., reine de 
Sicile, était morte le 2 Février 1435 (nouveau style), léguant 4 René la couronne 
de Naples. Au mois d’Aoat, René, prisonnier du duc de Bourgogne, se con- 
stitua captif & Dijon. Ces dates et les faits allégués sont tirés d’une sorte de 
authentique et al’ personnel du roi René, écrit sous sa dictée. 

On en trouvera le texte, son livre d’heures, au calendrier. La 
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duchesse-reine, munie des pleins pouvoirs de son-époux, se rendit 4 la cour de 
France, d’aprés ce que nous apprend Pie II.: naturellement, pour réclamer 
Yaide, les instructions et le congé du roi.“ Le premier jour 1435," 
se partit de Marseille la royne Isabelle . . . pour aller & Naples et en win) 
Enfin cette princesse ne-revint en France .que: pos' 
a la Praguerie, en 1440 ou 1441, 

Let us here advert to the life of Charles antecedent to the’ 
Treaty of Arras, in 1435, which epoch has been assigned ‘as: that» 
of the residence of Agnés Sorel at court. As M. de Viriville hus. 
remarked, “sa naissance méme fut désastreuse, dans le sens an.) 
tique et fatal de cette expression.” The son of the insane Charieg. 
vi. and Isabel of Bavaria, whose immorality was the scandal of 
France, Charles became early initiated in folly and vice. The 
night of the horrible massacre of the Armagnacs, when nearly: 
four thousand persons were murdered, the young Prince was: 
torn from his bed, and, wrapped in the sheets, was earried on» 
horseback to the Bastille by the Provost of Paris. Thence he’ 
fled to Melun and Bourges; and in this last retreat he led a) 
secluded, sensual life, his better qualities lying dormant, and their 
existence even unsuspected. A prey to astrologers, doctors, and 
favourites of both sexes, he spent his days in gambling and 
debauchery. Several facts may be cited as traits of his ignoble 
disposition. His cousin and enemy, “Jean sans Peur,” Duke 
of Burgundy, was assassinated in his presence, and not impro-' 
bably with his sanction, at the bridge of Montereau.: On one: 
oceasion, when he was sitting at the Council of La Rochelle, 
the floor suddenly gave way, and Jacques de Bourbon, Lord of 
Préaux, and several others, perished—* he alone,” says 
chronicler, ‘‘ remained seated in his chair.” Several of. his: 
favourites, likewise, were murdered by the Count de Richemont, | 
who assured the King that it was for his own and the public. 


P On Charles’s accession to the throne, in 1422, France had sunk) 
to the very lowest point in the political scale. The country was’ 
impoverished to a deplorable extent, and distracted by the dissen- : 
sions of the Burgundian and Armagnac factions, neither party. 
shrinking from any extremity of pillage or massacre. The nobility 
had not recovered the slaughter of Agincourt—there was no, 
regular army, although the kingdom was at war with England—| 
and mercenary forces were hired at an exorbitant priee. Atsuch’ 
a crisis, we may well pardon those who hailed the interposition 
of Joan of Are as divine—for, even to us, it seems little less:than' 
miraculous. The Duke of Bedford had captured almost all) 
the fortresses north of the Loire, and proceeded to besiege: 
Orleans. We need not say how the town was saved, and how: 
the marvellous Maid caused Charles to be crowned. at Rheims, ’ 
and led him on the road to Paris, when he turned aside, 
s’ensevelir dans les tours de ses chateaux du Cher et de la Loire, 
leaving Joan to be captured by the English. La Trimonille, who» 
was thon the reigning favourite, was seized in the Castle of) 
Chinon, and “ disappeared” from the Government. The House: 
of Anjou was now in the ascendant. Charles “ permitted Riches: 
mont to exclude his unworthy favourites from the Court ;” and) 
although the war did not terminate until peace was signed! 
at Tours, in 1444, the English cause was virtually lost at’ 
the Treaty of Arras, when the Duke of Burgundy became recon: | 
ciled with Charles, and ranged his forees under the ‘banner of! 
France. At this period it is that Agnés Sorel is introduced to | 
history as La Belle Agnés, the acknowledged Royal favourite;'! 
and up to the time of her death she was, according to a eon+) 
temporary chronicler, totalement en la grace du Roy. We learn,'' 
however, from M. de Viriville, that, prior to this period, whilst) 
in the service of the Queen of Naples, Agnés had two» 
by the King, in 1434 and 1436. vil 
There is great reason to believe that Agnésexerted the most bene” 
ficial influence over Charles VII., and, through him, on the affairs’ 
of France; yet we must not forget to render justice to an injured 
woman whose merit has been overshadowed by the greater bmiki 
liancy of her rival. M. de Viriville does not overlook her elaims.') 
He says—‘‘ Lorsque la Trimouille fut chassé, la grande faveur fut 
acquise maison d’ Anjou. Marie d’Anjou elle-méme, la Reiney* 
avait été initiée. Ce fut elle, disent les chroniqueurs, qui rapaisa’ 
le Roi.” Mr. Hallam also assigns to the Queen the merit of»! 
first “awakening Charles from his lethargy.” Tradition has 
awarded this honour to Agnés Sorel, I. made 
quatrain in her praise. ‘Its origin,’ however, says the samé,/ 
historian, “‘ was apparently the popular character of Agnés,” Hew 
also remarks that an accurate observation of dates seems ty 
render it pupeobable that she was, as tradition has asserted, the,’ 
mistress of Charles at the siege of Orleans; and.his doubt is; 
confirmed by the circumstance that the fact is not mentioned by. . 
contemporary writers. M. de Viriville never even alludes to this|; 
current story, which has induced Schiller and others to bring) 
Agnés on the scene as the King’s mistress in 1428. We mayiy 
here quote as an authority the chronicle of Jacques du Clereq :-: 
. «+ Icelluy roy Charles, ains qu’il euist paix au dict duc ilippe le» 
Bon it incte vie et ses eanoniaulx ; 
la paix faicte au dict duc, jd soit ce qu'il continuast auseryice de Dieu, ils’ 
cointa d’une josnes femme venue de petit lieu d’envers Thour, nomm 
Agnés, Ja quelle despuis feut appelée la belle Agnés ; la quelle belle Agnes'’ 
menoit plus grand estat que la royne de France. Et se tenoit peu ounéant’’ 
la dicte royne Marie avee le dict roy Charles, combien qu'elle feust moult 
bonne et trés-humble dame, et, comme on disoit, estoit saincte femme. od 
belle Agnés estoit, sy comme on disoit, une des belles femmes du royaulmei, » 
mais elle ne dura guiéres et mourut, et disoit-on qu’elle feut empoisonnée. —_» 


Olivier de la Marche, another contem writer, who, lived. 
at the Court of Burgundy, alludes 
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gentifemme, whom the King had carried off, and “mis en’ tel 
triumphe et tel pouvoir que son état estoit & comparer aux grandes 

i 3 de royaume; et certes c’estoit une des plus belles 
emmes que je ney oncgues, et fit en sa qualité beaucoup au 
Royaume de France.” To her beneficial influence the quaint 
old chronicler bears witness :—‘‘ Elle avangoit devers le Roy 
jeunes gens d’armes et gentils compagnons, et dont le Roy 
depuis fut bien servy.” There can be little doubt that it was 

és who effected the most wonderful metamorphosis in 
les’s character. M. de Viriville says:—‘‘If I were not 
afraid of misusing the expression, I should say that the herote 
jod of Charles VII. [he means from 1435 to 1450] coincides 
mathematically with the period which comprehends the influence 
of Agnés. There are two grand stains in the reign of Charles VII. 
which are seen despite e distance of centuries, and which the 
eternal breath of time cannot éfface—the abandonment of Joan 
of Are, and that of Jacques Cour, The first of these crimes was 
committed before the arrival of Agnés Sorel, the other after her 
death. I will add that the first signs of remorse with regard to 
the unfortunate heroine were manifested by Charles VII. during 
the period of Agnés’s influence.” As to Jacques Cour, to her 
last day Agnés protected the illustrious treasurer, whose merit 
she fully appreciated, 

We think, however, that M. de Viriville, in his enthusiasm 
for Agnts, forgets one infamous action which is ascribed to 
the King during the “ heroic” period. It is recorded that, after 
the successful storming of Pontoise in 1441, four hundred 
English were paraded, naked and in chains, through the streets, 

were thrown into the Seine. But this involves no impu- 
tation on Agnés, who is fully entitled to the credit of prompting 
Charles to nobler deeds. From his reign the existence of the 
French army dates, for he it was who first established, in 7459; 
a regular standing military force. In place of droning away 
secluded existence in self-indulgence, he assumed a totally new 
character under the influence of Agnés. He put down the Pra- 
ie, and conducted in person the sieges of Montereau and 
toise. He chastised one of the most powerful of feudal 
barons—the Count Armagnac—re-established the courts of jus- 
tice, and introduced order into the finanees and administration. 
He was active in reform at home and enterprise abroad. The 
Queen submitted to her rival with calm resignation, and it seems 
probable that she treated with the external signs of 
hy hs and good-will. The official chronicler, Jean Chartier, says— 
“Mesme que c’étoit souvent contre sa voulonté que la dite 
Agnes portoit si grand estat; mais pour ce que c’estoit le bon 
plaisir d'icelle royne, il temporisoit au mieulx qu'il pouvoit 
combien qu'il cognoissoit et apercevoit bien que la chose luy re- 
dondoit et tournoit & opprobre.” Agnés had an official position 
about the Queen, and in the castles which the King inhabited 
she had son quartier de maison. About 1444, Charles presented 
her with the royal castle of Beauté-sur-Marne, and in 1449 with 
that of Vernon-sur-Seine. From the former she took the 
title Mdlle. de Beauté. M. de Viriville publishes a letter of 
Charles’s, dated December 1451, which he has lately found in the 
Registers of the Trésor des Chatres. “Il amortit en faveur de 
l’église dé Notre Dame de Loches, les terres de Fromenteau et de 
Bigorne, achetées au prix de deux mille écus d’or, legués i cette 
ise par Agnés Sorel”—whom he mentions as ‘ notre chigre et 
bien amée, en son vivant damoiselle et dame de Beaulté, de Ro- 
queseriére, d’Isoldun, et de Vernon-sur-Seine.” It is not diffi- 
eult to understand Charles's devotion to this beautiful woman. 
Jean Chartier, from whom we learn most of Agnés, says:~ 
“L'amour que le roy avoit en son endroit, comme chacun 
disoit, estoit pour les folies de jeunesse, esbatemens, joyeusetez 
avee son langaige honneste et bien poly, qui estoient en elle, et 
aussi que entre les belles c’estoit la plus jeune et la plus belle 
du monde; car pour telle estoit elle tenue.” From this same 
chronicle we find that Agnés Sorel was very charitable :—“ Agnés 
avoit toujours esté de vie bien charitable, large et libérale en 
aumosnes, tandis qu’elz l’ont cogneue, et distribuoit du sien 
largement au povres églises et aux mendiéns.” 

Several original letters of La Belle Agnés, which have been pre- 
served, reveal her character in the best light. She must have 
been an intelligent woman, of lively disposition and warm feel- 
ings. Most curious and interesting is her letter relative to some 

peasants on her estates at Chesnaye, in Berri,. who had 
taken up on suspicion of having stolen wood in a forest. 
As proprietress and lady of the place, she writes as soon as 
she is informed of the fact, to her prévét de justice to stop 
the proceedings against them —“ ayant sceu qu’aucuns des- 
tes gens sont pauvres, misérables personnes, et que itz aient 
= misere A gaignier leur vie et gouvernement d’eulz, leurs 
es et leurs enfants.” Such traits have won for Agnés the 
of posterity, and she has been aptly called the Nell Gwynne 

of France. 

It was well for La Belle Agnds that she died moult josne in the 

ht day of her unclouded prosperity. There were suspicions 
poison having terminated her career; but such suspicions 
Were current enough in the middle ages, and we give little credit 
tothe report, which even implicated the Dauphin—assigning, as 
areason br the act, the displeasure he felt on hismother’s account. 
ch a piece of generous vengeance does not seem very abet 

é in such a man as Louis XI. ; and it is certain that he bore 

th malice against ts’s children, for he gave his sister, 
de France, with a dowry, to the Count de Maulevrier, 
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and styled her his dear and much-loved natural sister. A 

died at the Abbey of Jumiéges (where Charles is said to have 
first seen her), after giving birth to her fourth child. We have 
the voluminous depositions of her confessor, who states that she 
showed “ moult belle contricion, et repentance de ses péchez”— 
remembering Mary Magdalen, and devoutly invoking the aid of 
God and the Virgin Mary. As a good Catholic, she received the 
sacraments, and afterwards asked for her hour-book, from which 
she ‘sy the verses of St. Bernard, which she had transcribed 
with her own hand. Subsequently, she made her will, leav- 
ing alms and wages to her tics, and making the King’s 
treasurer and secretary, the Queen's physician, and Charles VII. 
himself her executors. She died invoking the “ benoiste Vierge 
Marie,” in the presence of her confessor, surrounded by nobles 
of the court and ladies of rank. Her heart was buried in the abbey 
whieh she had liberally endowed ; whilst, aecording to her desire, 
her body was in the eollegiate church of Notre Dame 
o Loches, to which she left many large bequests and belles 

‘ondacions. 

In forming just opinion of a woman like Agnés Sorel, there 
are two dangers which we should equally avoid—the tendency to 
construct a visionary ideal from a few romantic facts, and the dis- 
position to ove » in our moral estimate, the manners and 
opinions of the period. Lf we pay due regard to these, Agnés holds 
a high position. M. de Viriville gives us several instances of the 
depravity of the fifteenth century, and of the corruption and im- 
morality that everywhere prevailed. What can we expect from 
the unenlightened classes in an when Jean Count d’Ar- 
magne was the legal husband of his own sister, and when 
Philippe, surnamed “ le Bon,” Duke of Burgundy, is said, by 
the local historians, to have had eighty mistresses of all ranks 
and stations? Let us ‘be lenient, » in passing judgment on 


nés Sorel. 
ee will only add that we are indebted for much information 
to M. de Viriville’s New Researches on Agnés Sorel. The 
pamphlet thus entitled is a completion of his memorial on the 
same subject, read before the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science, in May, 1856. He appears to have been busy with 
his literary and antiquarian labours in the fifteenth century, for 
has ones of Are, one on 
enri Baude, a poet ronicler of that period. His present 
phlet, however, though’ valuable to the curious who delight 
in unravelling historic difficulties, can scarcely be said to be 
readable for the general public. It leaves impression of 
having been written by a man engaged in a violent historical 
controversy, and the frequent repetition of facts does not sueceed 
in making the subject more lucid, With a more simple and 
judicious arrangement, it might perhaps have been rendered as 
interesting to the general reader as it is instructive to the 
historic student. 
LITERARY LIFE OF HAMBURG.* 


oo are so accustomed to think of Hamburg as a seat of 
trade and commerce that they may feel rather incredulous 
when they meet with a work professing to give an account of its 
literary life. Moreover, M. Feodor Wehl himself informs us 
that, in Hamburgitself, it is generally assumed that the ont ad 
obtained any eminence in a literary point of view. ut he 
assures his readers that, if they will take the trouble to examine 
into the matter, they will find that after the Thirty Years’ War 
Hamburg exercised an ext i influence over the lite- 
rature of Germany; and, that we may fully understand the posi- 
tion the eity held during the eighteenth century, he gives us a 
short sketch of the various phases through which it has passed 
anterior to that period. From its earliest history, it was digeas: 
terised by the independent spirit of its burghers, and by the pru- 
dence and self-control they manifested on many critical occasions ; 
and to the transmission of these qualities from generation to gene- 
ration it in great measure owes its present pre-eminence. The 
moderation of the citizens was never more strikingly shown taan 
at the time of the Reformation, which was more easily and quietly 
established in Hamburg than in any other city in Europe. 
During the Thirty Years’ War, it maintained its ind : 
and by its spirited conduct won the res of all parties. One 
of the writers of that time compares Hamburg to the land of 
Goshen—a sanctuary where no evil could enter, a city richly 
blessed by God, a beautiful pleasure-garden in an earthly 
paradise. The place became the resort of celebrated men of 
all countries, and, after the termination of the war, occupied the 
same position in the literary world that Strasburg and Nurem- 
berg had done at an earlier period. Although actively engaged in 
ecommerce, the citizens found their chief enjoyment in the “ feast 
of reason and the flow of soul” provided by the accomplished 
men whom they gathered round their itable tables. They also 
cultivated a taste for the fine arts, and, by the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the city had won a reputation as regards 
literature, science, and art, which for a long time remained 
undiminished in lustre. From a German work published 
anonymously in the year 1794, we give the following sketch of 

In Ham! will find the best class of houses distingui an 


® Hamburgs Litteratur Leben, imaohtechnten Jabriundert. Vou Feodat 
Wehl, 1856. 
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vants, handsomely furnished apartments, palatial country-houses, and hos- 


pitable tables, which would not disgrace even a prince or a king. In the 
society of its wealthiest citizens you may spend days and weeks, and not pass 
an hour which is not devoted to some amusement or other. The expenditure 
of the Hamburgians is chiefly shown in eating and drinking, and no where 
else in Germany, with the exception, perhaps, of Vienna, is it carried to the 
same extent. You have scarcely left the tea and coffee table in the morning, 
when a very elegant breakfast awaits you, with an abundance of excel- 
lent wines, and English, Dutch, or Swiss cheeses; if you are partial to 
tea drinking, as almost all the Hamburgians are to a Mn! | great degree, you 
will find it ready for you again about twelve or one o'clock. At three o’clock 
luncheon is prepared; at four dinner is served. Then, after coffee, a small 
collation of ham, cold meat, &e., is set upon the table, and remains there 
until nine or ten o'clock, when you betake yourself to a luxurious supper, 
with the accompaniment of the most recherché foreign wines. 

So much for the material life of Hamburg in the eighteenth 
century. As for its intellectual life and tendencies, these, as M. 
Wehl shows, were most strikingly developed in the direction 
of the drama. In fact, Hamburg ma styled the cradle 
of the German theatre. How decided taste of the people 
must have been for the stage is seen from the fact that, not- 
withstanding the thunders which were launched against the 
theatre by the most popular among the Protestant preachers, it 
still remained a favourite place of resort. In 1678, the Ham- 
burg Opera House was opened with the representation of the 
opera of Adam and Eve — the music by. the Kapelmeister 
Theil—the poetry, which was very original in character, and 
treated sacred things with over-much familiarity, by a poet of 
the name of Richter. To this opera sueceeded another of the 
same class, entitled Za Gerusalemme Liberata, and under the 
direction of Matheson two hundred new operas were given 
between the years 1678 and 1728. This sounds scarcely 
credible, until we learn that it was partly owing to the fertile 
brain of the Kapelmeister einhane, Keiser, who, during his 
residence in Hamburg, composed somewhere about 116 operas, 
while Kapelmeister Telemann composed thirty-five operas 
and no less than 600 overtures. Handel, Hasse, and Bach also 
exercised no small influence over the fortunes of the Opera 
House, and, if the libretti and the plots had been equal to 
the music, the operatic entertainments at Hamburg would 
have merited no small degree of approbation. After the death 
of Schott, who had been one of the most energetic directors of 
the theatre, it fell into various hands, but, owing to. unskilful 
management, gradually lost the favour of the public., In 1728, 
the regular drama rose from its ruins, and it is to the history of 
its progress that the greater part of M. Wehl’s book is devoted. 
‘We will, however, pass over his account of the different actors 
who illustrated the Hamburg stage, the opposition which the 
directors of the theatre had to contend with from violent Pro- 
testant preachers, and the efforts which many distinguished men 
made to improve and purify the plays, and raise the character 
of the actors. We prefer noticing a very interesting account 
of Lessing, which M. Wehl gives apropos of his connexion with 
the theatre, during the three years of his residence at Hamburg. 

Those who knew Lessing at that time describe him as being 
a little above the middle height, though, on account of the 
slightness of his figure, he seemed shorter than he really was. 
In manner he was natural and open, courteous and dignified. 
In his dress, he was exquisitely neat, and even elegant—in his 
domestic affairs, he delighted not only in having everything in 
the most exact order, but also in a certain degree of luxury. 
Wine he took freely, especially Rhine wine, but he was not an 
epicure. He never complained of anything that was set before 
him at table; and we are assured that when, occasionally, an ill- 
dressed dish would make its appearance, he never found fault 
with his wife either by word or look. He was most polite and 
kindly in his intercourse with others, and never allowed himself 
to use harsh words even towards those with whom he was on 
the most familiar terms. Generally he rose early, refreshed by 
sound and unbroken sleep. His knock at the door must have had 

pn remarkable and peculiar in it, since it was at once re- 
cognised by his friends. His favourite passion was card-playing, 
in which he displayed so much eagerness and excitement that 
frequently large drops of perspiration would stand on his fore- 
head. Generally he was unlucky, although he showed no small 
amount of skill, He was fond of playing with ladies. Frequently 
he engeged Madame Bisch and Madame Knorre in a game at 
ombre, and, when he was attacked about it, would remark with a 
smile—* Tous les gens de l’esprit aiment le jeu A la folie.”” A man 
of quite antique mould, he was accustomed to keep himself ever 
ready to face and overcome the worst trials that might happen, 
without, however, being insensible to the effort which it cost him. 
Thus, in 1778, when his wife died in childbed, the tone of the 
letter in which he acquaints a friend with his loss is rather com- 
penne and cold than tender in expression :—‘‘ My wife is dead,” 
e writes, ‘‘and now I have made acquaintance with even this de- 
scription of trial. I rejoice that many more such experiences 
cannot —— to me, and am resigned.” Yet how difficult it 
had been for him to attain this composure may be seen in the 
following sentences, where he exclaims :—“ It you had only 
known my wife! spel py say it is egotism to praise one’s 
wife, ell, then, I say no more of Ker, But if you had 
only known her! You will never again see me as Mendelssohn 
has seen me, at peace and satisfied within my four walls. If, 
with the half of my remaining life, I could have purchased the 
happiness of spending the other half with her, how gladly I would 
have done it. But that could not be, and I must again learn to 


In common with many of his fellow-countrymen who had« 
adopted letters as a profession, Lessing was often exposed to the’ 
hardships of poverty. But, inspired by the love of independence! 
which filled his breast, he was ashamed of letting those among’ 
whom he resided at Hamburg have any idea of his circumstances, 
and therefore he often affected to play the spendthrift that” his! 
poverty might not be suspected. ‘ He who has health and will’ 
work,” he writes to his parents, “ has’ nothing to fear; but to 
fear sickness, and such like oecurrences, which may’ prevent one 
from working, shows but little faith in Providence. T have more! 
trust, and I possess friends.” 

Whilst Lessing was at his chief intercourse was! 
with the family of Reimarus; and with his sister, Slizabeth 
Reimarus, a highly-cultivated and most amiable woman, he’ 
contracted a friendship which Jasted all ‘his life.” Reimarus’s’ 
eldest daughter, who was not less distinguished for personal” 
charms and elegance of manner than for talent and sweetness” 
of character, married the celebrated merchant, George Sieve- 
king, the author of a remarkable work on Bills of Exchange. 
The following description of a wealthy, influential, ——e 
gent Hamburg merchant of those days, quoted by M. We 
will not be uninteresting to our readers:— 
George Sieveking (says Bottiger) is little, thick-set man, but full of: 
activity and energy, having as much command of French as'of his mothers! 
tongue; never put out for a moment, or giving' way absence of mindi; 
Notwithstanding the unceasing whirl of business in which he,is engaged, he; 
is, without any exception, one of the most able and upright men in Ham- 
burg, and what he is he has made himself. Ty ‘. 
The energy of such a man as Sieveking (continues Bottiger)’ perfectly! 
bewilders great students and bookworms such as we are. He often receives! 
more than forty letters in a single hour, and frequently writes as midny daily,) 
and in different languages. Yet, notwithstanding, he has leisure left to run, 
over all the most interesting journals, and pamphlets belonging, 
to foreign countries, and sent him from all quarters of the globe; to have 
long conferences with his fellow-merchants; to look over all his books and 
ledgers; to go about the city to pay necessary visits, and‘to make up for lost’ 
time caused by a hundred interruptions. ‘That there isa certain mechanical’ 
mode of doing all this, the result of daily habit, I can readily believe, but it is) 
only an able man who can accomplish it, Moreover, not, a, single new. pros, 
duction touching on the fine arts ever escapes his notice, and he is the 
oracle of book-loving women, whose studies he takes much pleasure in direct-' 
ing. The question may, however, be asked, with such’ a monstrous atnount of 
energy, does he enjoy life like other men? Judging by my own observations,’ 
I should say not. act —z { 
“ My husband,” said Madame Bioveking. to me, “ scarcely ever comes more; 
than once a week, during the most beautiful season of the year, to our country-. 
house; on mail days he hardly ever dines, but remains seated at his desk till 
ten o'clock at night.” Sunday may therefore be supposed to be the only’ 
day of relaxation in which he can enjoy the society ot his wife and family: 
Quite a mistake. All the strangers ae during the week, have brought, 
him letters of introduction, or who have business relations with his house, 
regularly receive a card of invitation for Sunday. Towards two o’clock in 
the afternoon coaches and pedestrians flock towards his dwelling from all 
quarters. The drawing-room and garden fill with guests who are not 
acquainted with, or introduced. to one another, and frequently they are’ 
eabnewn to the lady of the house. I have dined there two Sundays. | The. 
first time there were eighty, the second time seventy coyers, laid in two large, 
dinner rooms, and yet there were numerous additional guests. To strangers 
the variety must be an interesting spectacle. For instance, both times the 
last scion of the house of Gonzaga—a prince without possessions, but very 
intelligent, and imbued with democratic principles—was present. There we 
also two Dutch ladies, blazing with jewels, whilst the lady of the house was 
clad, the first time, in a quiet silk dress, and the second time ina simple muslin, 
despising, with proud humility, all borrowed splendour, , An Englishman 
from Liverpool sat next a Republican from Bordeaux; near him a Made- 
moiselle Ferand, who had emigrated with Dumouriez; and beside ler, engaged 
in pleasant discourse, Barthélemy, an agent of the Republic. « Favtheroff was 
Swedish consul, just returned from Moroceo, in conversation with ‘a couple of 
English Jews from St. Domingo, and an American from, New Jersey, The 
banker, Kustner, from Leipsic—how obscured was this Sirius of the eat 
firmament here !—was unfortunately placed opposite our good friend Bii 
who, when he understood that he had a Leipsie’ magnate wis a vi 
with true Hamburg simplicity told him’ how uncourteously ‘he’ had 
treated by the. Privy Councillor, Muller, who, though he had met; with mach 
kindness from him when he was staying at Hamburg, received’ him ¥ 
coldly when he called upon him in a shabby coat, as he. was passing thro 
Leipsic. My fortunate star, on the first, occasion, gave me, the excellen 
Rickard for my neighbour ; on the other side of me ‘was a' musty old emigran 
from whom I could nét get a word. This varied’ erowd ‘afforded tne’ mi 
amusement, because it introduced me into quite'a new world, But what 
pleasure could the host and hostess, find, in it? ’.After, dinner,, we; took 
coffee in the drawing-room, and an_ emi + displayed; bis. skill om the 
harpsichord, but still there was no sign of the company dispersing. It was 
only towards evening, when the closing of the city gates obliged them to 
their departure, that the guests withdrew. Even then Sieveking hasténéd 
back again to the city, after refreshing himself with a little food, and his good 
wife could therefore only enjoy lee bebend's company for afew moments, As 
to domestic happiness, it is a thing not to be thought of here in Hamburg 
Men gain money in order to spend it. They show hospitality and courteous 
attention to strangers, and are perhaps tyrants to their own wives, capricious 
and peevish towards them, while outwardly they are all ‘smoothness aiid 
amiability. 

But as to the society in the circle of the Reimarus famil: 
of which Madame Sieveking was a member, “ nothing,” sa 
Pottiger, ‘can be more delightful and full of enjoyment. 3 
the evening, father Reimarus, attired in a dressing-gown, and 
furnished with a pipe, sits sometimes with his family, sometimes 
in the next room preparing drugs, while through the open door 
he listens to the conversation, and every now and then lets fal 
a word of approval or dissent. The mother, meantime, $i 
by the smoking urn, with the excellent Eliza on one side of, her, 
and the two unmarried daughters of the doctor on the, othe, 
one of whom, Tinchen Reimarus, is a very intelligent and y 
modest young girl.” After giving the details of a conversation 
he had had with her about Goethe, he goes on to. say—-“ Ano 


goon my way alone. I have not deserved such happiness.” 


time the good Reimarus waxed very warm on the long 
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nnance, of priest-craft and ‘Glaubensdespotism,’” and a 
tothe subject, mentioned that he had once ~ very much igendt 
the publication of his father’s writings, because he did not think 
the time ripe for them. But Lessing,” he remarked, ‘‘ had 
always opposed him in this. ‘Troubled waters,’ said Reimarus 
to Lessing, ‘ought never to be shaken until they are purified.’ 
‘But,’ replied ing, ‘if the troubled water be not first 
sheken, it never can become pure.’ ” 

_For many interesting particulars connected with the family of 
Reimarus and other friends and associates of Lessing, as well as 
for a further account of the literary spirit and tendencies of 
Hamburg, we must now refer our readers to M. Wehl’s little 
volume. Jt is not only a creditable performance in itself, but 
is yaluable on account of its placing the city of Hamburg 
before. us in a different light from that in which we have most 
of us been accustomed to view the great commercial emporium 


of North Germany. . 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


‘E are surprised that this book is not more interesting than 
‘it is. en we read the introductory summary of its 
contents, and find that the author is to treat of the whole external 
life of English society during the eighteenth century—of the 
fashionable cireles, the costume, the servants, the manners, and 
the crimes of a time which is at once so well and so little known 
to us—we make sure of at least an amusing and instructive com- 
pilation. “Nor is there any want of industry or knowledge on the 
part of the author. He has got together a great amount of infor- 
mation. He has looked up Swift and Fielding—he has been to the 
British Museum—and dug into files of old newspapers. But the 
result is undeniably dull. A little light flickers across the page as the 
author tells us that “on this subject we have the following amusing 
anecdote,” but it is soon extinguished when we get to the amusing 
anecdote itself. Some of the matter is too familiar to us, the rest 
is of the Dryasdust kind—a wearisome antiquarian medley. 
These bare records of dead manners—these cast-off clothes of 
deceased generations—cannot be attractive. They are but the 
roll in which the mummy has been swathed. If we want to know 
the eighteenth century, we must go to the great works written 
invit. ‘The Spectator, with its precise cavaliers and patched 
beauties— Tom Jones, with its hunting squires and men of gal- 
lantry—really bring the manners of the age before us. But an 
antiquarian who painfully collects statistics to the effect that 
at such a time ombre was the favourite game, and that 
at such another a running footman was killed by racin 
with the Duke of Marlborough’s coach, takes away ombre an 
running footmen from the men and women who still live 
in the pages of Addison or Fielding, and makes them mere 
empty, sounds. A few years ago, Bekker laboriously strung 
together, in Gullas and Charicles, all the little facts of a 
similar kind that industry can discover respecting the social life 
of Rome and Greece. Bat although the thread of a story was 
used to connect them, they were utterly unreadable, and, ex- 
cept to a schoolboy preparing for an examination, utterly useless. 
Mr. Andrews has probably done his task as well as it could be 
done. He has mhoned at a great variety of subjects, and has the 
ant merit of never dwelling too long on any. There are many 
Of his detached facts which a reader who dipped here and there 
ywto his book would like to remember. It is only when crowds 
ef. these facts are hurried through in succession that the whole 
becomes tiresome and unprofitable. 
* One chapter seems to us about as 09 as another, and any 
wil serve as a sample of all. In that, for instance, headed 
‘Public Entertainments, Sports, and Amusements,” the author 
begins by telling us where Ranelagh was, and that the general 
entertaiments there were music, singing, and dancing. He 
then informs ‘us that London tradesmen who were bent on 
havitig the full value of their shillings and half-crowns, were 
Waiting at the gates an hour before the time of opening, and rap- 
y encored every song, good or bad. At Bellsize, on the 
Hampstead Road, we learn that the music began to play every 
thorning ‘at seven o'clock, and that the Prince and Princess of 
Wales visited this delightful place, and dined there. Also we learn, 
Q the course of a long paragraph, that the citizens of London used 
visit the suburbs—then country villages. Then comes a notice 
of cock-fighting, including excerpta from the letters of literary 
enters who boast ‘of winning or losing large stakes. Then we 
€'a moral account of prize-fights, in which the author is duly 
Shocked at the notion of men fighting in a ring in Hyde Park, 
Prypetly fenced, off by order of the King, and still more at pre- 
arranged encounters between professional boxing women, who 
fought holding halfpence in their hands—the condition of hold- 
g.the money being imposed on them to ensure their not using 
their nails, Further we learn that football was played in the 
rand, and buckles given as a prize for bowling—that fox- 
unters rode over standing corn—that flags streamed from the 
Masts of ships on the King’s — that bonfires were lighted 
On those oceasions in Fleet-street, and that a fish-woman in Pic- 
cadilly stuck forty-five candles among her sprats, and was re- 
Warded by a collection of shillings among the mob. 
ful this seems to us most deadly-lively. The Post Office 
Directory would be nearly as good reading. The whole volume 


png Eighteenth Century ; or, Ellustrations of the Manners and Customs 


is full of matter of analogous importance. There is a chapter 
on literature, which chiefly chronicles that authors wrote fulsonie 
dedications and lived on fourpence a day. Another tells us of 
the bad state of the roads—how a lady was drawn to church by 
six oxen—and how Pope, finding the bridge broken down at 
Whitton, had to through the river. The exact time of 
dinner in the fashionable world is established by a series of 
quotations from different letters of well-known writers. Several 
stories are collected of burglaries and highway robberies in and 
near the metropolis, and an estimate is made of the annual 
number of executions. apes Mr. Andrews will find man 
persons as much interested in such matters as he is himself. It 
1s always safe to reckon on the existence of readers who like old 
things simply because they are old. They are indifferent to the 
ewer and robberies that at the nt day terrify Notting- 

ill and Kensington, but they delight to hear that in 1774 “ Mr. 
Morris, a linendraper in Holborn, coming to town from Newing- 
ton-butts, was knocked down by two footpads, who robbed him of 
his watch and a pair of silver buckles, which they took out of his 
shoes.” They are fluttered with pleasure at hearing that the 
Princess Mary wore “one blue tabby embroidered with silver, 
four sacks all trimmed, one in silver and tissue, faced and doubled 
before with pink-coloured satin, and trimmed with a silver point- 
@ Espagne.” There is no reason why people should not treasure 
up such facts—it is a taste which it 1s at least harmless to in- 
dulge. Only let it be clearly understood that no real know- 
ledge of a century is gained by the perusal of minute antiqua- 
rian details, Where such details form the groundwork of a 
general sketch—where a wide and comprehensive view is filled up 
with illustrative particulars, as in Mr. Macaulay’s account of 
England in the reign of Charles 1I.—we have a picture which 
derives much of its worth and richness from this kind of minute- 
ness; but then it is only because this minuteness is exhibited in 
a general picture that it becomes valuable. Mr. Andrews does 
not aspire to any such creation—he gives us no general picture. 
The small facts which he collects do not suggest to him any 
latest whole in which they can find a place. Whether, therefore, 
such a collection is worth reading, appears tc us a matter of taste. 
Those who are well acquainted with the works of Addison and 
Fielding will be rather bored than otherwise by seeing isolated 
extracts from the Spectator and Tom Jones. Persons to whom 
this literature is unknown—who have no notion how their great 
grandmothers dressed, and who like to hear that their great 
grandfathers were robbed by highwaymen, or hustled at a bear- 
baiting—may find some interest in passing lightly through the 
volume which Mr. Andrews now offers to their notice. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Savurpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and 
copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
News-Agent, on the day of publication. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


ANTED, A FEW COPIES OF No. I. OF THE 
“SATURDAY REVIEW,” FOR WHICH ONE SHILLING 
EACH WILL BE GIVEN, by 
Hewry Arpieyarp, News-Agent, &c., 1, Duke-street, Adelphi. 
RNAMENTS OR THE LIBRARY, 
consis’ great variet: ases, 
In Candlesticks, Iniaid Tables, ke. Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian Ala: 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tzwxanr, 149, Strand, London. 
ME: ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC vid BADEN, will 
open on MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 24th. Stalls may now be had 
at the Box-Office, every day, between Eleven and Four.—Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. Open daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. (for 
palth Disease, th of 14 are delivered at 12, 
2. and 4 past 7, by Dr. Szxtow, F.B.G.5., wad a new one is delivered by Dr. Kann, 
at 4.p.m. precisely. Admission, One Shilling. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.— 
Last WEEK nur two.—Fourteenth time of the New Grand French Quadrille, 
and fifth time of the Grand Selection from “La Traviata.” Fifth appearance this 
season of Miss DOLBY and Signor MILLARDI. First appearance this season of the 
celebrated Pianist, Miss ARABELLA GODDARD. 
rogramme for Monpay, November 24th, 1856.—Part I. Overture—“ William 
Tell” (first time this season), Rossini, Polka—“ Flirtation,” Jullien, Symphony— 
Andante, from the Symphony in E flat (first time this season), Mozart. Song—“The 
green trees whispered low and mild” (words by Langpiiow), bate Miss Dolby. Solo 
—Trombone, “ Lieder ohne Worte,” Mendelssohn, Signor Cioffi. Polka—“ My Mary 
Ann” (thirteenth time), Jullien. Dedieated to Mrs. Barney Williams. Fantasia— 
Pianoforte—‘* The Recollections of Ireland,” Moschelles, Miss Arabella Goddard. Var- 
sovienne—* The Warsaw,” Jullien (first time this season). Cavatina—* Una furtiva 
lagrima,” Donizetti, Signor Millardi. The French Quadrille, Jullien (fourteenth time 
of a with variations for Flute, Flageolet, , Clarinet, and Cornet, 
formed by MM. De Polly, De Yonge Collinett, Lavigne, Sonnenberg, and K b 
Finale—* Partant pour la ie,” “ Vive l’Empéreur.” 

Partil. Opera—Grand ic Selection from Verdi's LA TRAVIATA 
fifth time of performance), with Solos for Violin, Oboe, Flute, Clarinet, Trumpet, 
phicleide, and Cornet, rmed by MM. Le Hon, Lavigne, De Folly, Sonnenberg, 

Duhem, Hughes, and Kenig. Scotch Song—* Come ferry me o'er,” Mrs. Groome. 
Valse—* Prima Donna,” Jullien (second time this season), Cornet Ob! ¥ 
Kenig, Solo—* Les Patineurs” (Le Prophéte), Liszt, Arabella Goddard, 
commence o'clock. 
Prices of Admission:—Promenade, 1s.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, 


n exan‘er Andrews. London: Chapman and 


Bor-office of the Theatre; at all the principal Libraries and Music Sellers; and 
at and Co,’s, 214, 
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pas SCOTTISH EQUITABLE Lue ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Institute. 

Acotmunatey Funps—ONE MILLION aren ING. 

Awnvat Revenvs—ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS, 

Exrstiwe Assurances—FOUR MILLIONS AND THREE-QUARTERS. 

At the Division of Surplas,at Ist’ Mareh, 1956, a Policy for £1008, effected at Ist 
March, 1832, was increased to £1871 188, 10d., at the rate of Two and a 
per cent. per annum on the Sum Assured, This addition may be converted into a 
present payment, or wee «! reduction of the future 

Profits are divided , and belong wholly to the Assured. 

Policies effected beftee ist i March next will receive Bix Years’ Additions at the 
Division of — in 1962. 

Copies of the Report by the Directors on the recent Division of Surplus, and all 
information, may be had on application at the Head Office, or Agen cies. 

CHRISTIE, Manager, 
ILLIAM FINLAY, "Secretary. 
EDINBURGH. 


A. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


ING’S COLLEGE HOSPILAL, PORTUGAL-STREET, 
LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS, 
Patron—THE QUEEN. 
President—THE EARL OF ELLESMERE, K.G. 
Treasurer—W. T, COPELAND, Esq, Alderman of 

The C of M t earnestly call the. attention of the Public, at this 
season, to the extraordinary and w ¢ claims of the Sick Poor. During the present 
year the Committee have opened Three New Wards, and have introduced, for the 
lirst time in England, a system of Nursing as applied’ to Hospitals, which secures for 
all the Patients the care of approved and well-trained Nurses, under the direction of 
Ladies devoted to this charitable p putes. 

The Income of the present year falls short by abont £1500 of the amount of the 
necessary expenditure. The Committee therefore confidently a to the Public 
for immediate help, so that at the close of the year the operations of the Charity may 
not be embarrassed by the pressure of debt. 

‘The Hospital has no endowment, and its bn resource is in the sympathy of those 
who will, in the spirit of yore ‘charity, su ply the Ts of each passing day, 

Contributions will be t hankfully received by W. T. Copeland, a Alderman, 
Treasurer, 160, New Bond-street; Messrs, Twinings, Bankers, Stran ? and at the 
Hospital by WILLIAM FOSTER, Secretary. 


COUGH for the winter 

cou obtaining a supply of ve renown: whieh for 

years fovea an unfailin ‘remedy om Cone 

sumption.—Sold in bottles, 1s, Tha: 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., ‘Os, 6d, 

Katine, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's London, retail b 
ruggists. 


ACAULAY'S HISTORY 


Orrrcr—26, ST, ANDREW 
1n Lonpoy—26, 


See, 


OF ENGLAND, Vols. ILI. and 

LODGE’S PEERAGE, Gd., at 15s.; DR. 
SERMONS’ 6d., SSYDNE EY LiFe, 2 vols., at ime 
many other Works, are constantly on sale, at greatly reduced prices, at BULL'S 
LIBR ARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London,—Catalogues forwarded, ad 
free, on application. 


Tn small 8y0, price 4s, 
AX INQUIRY concerning the Principles in the Constitution of 
Human Nature, which are the CAUSES of MORAL EVIL. By a Laymay. 
Rrvinetons, Waterloo-place, 
Just published, price 2s, 6d. 
A LETTER to the Rev. the VICE-CHANCELLOR of the 
. UNIVERSITY of OXFORD on the present state of Theology in the Univer- 
sities and the Church of England, and of the causes of existing Scepticism and 
Infidelity. By Crertcvus, 
Oxford: H. Hammans, High-street; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, cloth limp, 1s. post free, 
TFFICULTIES and DISCOURAGEMENT which attend the 
STUDY of the SCRIPTURES in the way of Private Jud; —— re’ ted in 


a Letter to a Young Clergyman. By the Right Rev, and arned Dr, Fxancts 
Hans, Lord Bishop of Chichester, 

This remarkable and clever Letter was first pubieees in 1715, 
eight editions. It is now faithfully reprinted from the eollec 
Hare, published in 1746, 

Cloth, 1s. 6d. post free. 


HE RESURRECTION OF THE SAME BODY not an Article 

of the Christian Faith. Proved from the writings of John Locke, Henry 

More, D.D., Bishop Newton, Edward Burton, B.D., Archbishop Whately, Lishop 
Watson, Thomas Burnet, LL.D., Dr. Kitto, ko. 


Warrr, 36, Bloomsbury-street, London. 
NEW VOLUME OF MISS STRICKLAND’S ROYAL BIOGRAPHIES, 
Now published, price 10s. 6d., the Sixth Volume of 
IVES OP OF THE QUEEN 8 OF AND: and English 
connected the Regal Suceession, GNES STRICKLAN 
ntinuing the life of Mary Stuart. 


The richness and Svat of the material, especially the results of the recent 
discoveries, have vente red it necessary to exceed the Timits at first proposed for this 
biography, which will be coneluded in the next volume. , 


hes I, to V. may be had, price 10s, 6d, each. 
Biackwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready. 
CASTLE. By Geratp Massey. Feap. 8vo, 


and passed through 
ted works of Bishop 


“ It is a book of the time. Some of its strains have been inspired by the 
War. It is a page, too, from the book of his own life in the real tears of a 
great sorrow, What we have quoted will lead many to read it, and justify the enjoy- 


ment and the hope we have found in the appearance of 
Pootry’s most gracious gifts.”— Atheneum, 


“Gerald Massey is one of the most vi of our ris: There Byron 
nothing finer than ‘ Only a Dream,’ ”—. Press, 


Davin Bocuz, Flect-strect, London. 
RAMATIC SCENES AND OT HER POEMS. 4 
lished. By Barry Cornwatt, With 67 
[November 29th, 


AS LEIGH. A New Poem, it in Nine Books. 


one so full of some of 


Bargstt BrowxrnG. Crown 8vo, 
HE MILDMAYES; OR, THE CLE ;, 
} OR, THE CLERGYMAN’S | SECRET. 


London: Cairmay and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
SERIALS, READY ON THE Ist DECEMBER. 
OUTLEDGE’S SHAKSPEARE. Edited by Sraunroy, and 
Shilling. 


Illustrated by Jouw PABT I. Price One 


CRAIG'S UNIV 
N UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY, ix ineloding all the 


pai, bat he on the ho Pena nny Cyelo- 
London ; Rovruapas and Co,, 3, Farringdon-street, 


| 


NOTICE. 
Reters MISCELLANY for DECEMBER. On the 29th. 
London: Rrcwarp Bertier, New Burlington-street. G 
8 NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Edited by” 


W. Hanreison Arnsworrs, Esq. 
CONTENTS FOR —NO, CCCCXXXII, 


Sane in Author Ash A edish V 
Jane Dixon. e Author of “ ley.” w World, 
New-Year Prospects pelia. 
By Cyyus Redding: Social Life in Past Centuries. 
Tubbs. By P. Rowsell. An Italian Sketch, By Florentia, 
History of the Press. By 
Alexander Andrews, 7 


Cmapmay and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers’ and 


Feap, 8vo, 5s, 
AND TRANSLATIONS. By Mrs. Macert, late 


Mrs. Torre Holme. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


In a few days, Feap, 8vo, 
ODERN MANICHEISM, LABOUR’S UTOPIA, and other 


Poems, 
London: Jomw W. Parxre and Sow, West Strand. 


Next week, Feap. 8vo, 
ON DIVINE PROVIDENCE. By A FELLow or 


4 COLLEGE 
London: Jounw W. Parker and Soy, West Strand, 
This day, 8vo, 63 q 
HE CHURCH, ITS NATURE, AND OFFICES ; Six Sermons 


reached before the University of Dublin. By Parsons 
fessor of Latin in the Queen’s Universit: y 
London: Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
DRAMAS OF CALDERON, freely translated by Epwanp™ 
FrtzGERALD. 
Lately published. 
POLONIUS: a Collection of Wise Saws and Modern Instances, 


2s, 6d, 

EUPHRANOR: a Dialogue on Youth. Second Edition. 1s. 6d, 

London: Jomn W. Parker and Sow, West Strand, 
NNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH 


Roperr Beir, 


Retour, 
B.D., 


POETS. By 


GREENE AND MARLOWE. ., « 28, 6d. 
SHARSPEABE. . s BRE 
THOMSON, 2vols. ee 5s. 
SURREY, AND MINOR POETS 28. 6d, 
SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS 
London: W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Next week, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
AMBRIDGE ESSA §, 1856, 
Roman Law and Le. Education. Rid H. J. S. LL.D., late Queen’s Pro- 
fessor of Civil ; Trinity Hal 
On English By W. Dowatpson, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity 
College. 
Old Studies and New. ~ Bg Joun Grotg, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Fellow of Trinity Col 
Tene. Sor the Greeks, By E, M, Cops, Fellow of 
rinity College 
The Apoeryphal “Gospels. By J. M.A., late Fellow of St, Joha's” 
College. 
The Protestant Church and Religious Liberty in France, By W. H. Wappin@tox, 
M.A., Trinity College. 
The Fly-Visher and hia Library. By St. John’s, 
St. Peter's, 


The Text eare, By Bapuam, 
Coleridge, By F, J, A. Hoxt, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Colleges 


Lately published, 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


XFORD ESBA Y 8, 1866. 
College 


The Raphael Drawings in the University Galleries, By Grorex Burver, MA, 
inte Fellow of Exeter College. 
W. O'Connor Morris, B.A,, 


The Land-System of Ireland. 

National Education, By Temeve, M.A., late Fellow of 
Carlovingian Romance, By Ricnarp Joun Kina, M.A., Exeter College. 
‘Review of Mr. Congreve's “Roman Empire of the West.” By Gotpwix 


M.A., Fe ow af University Cou College. 
AMBRIDGE ES 8 A Y §, 1856. 


The Life and Genius of Moliére. By C. K. Watson, M.A. 

The English Language in America. By C, A. Bristep, B.A, 
Notes on Modern Geography, By Francis Gatton, M.A., F.G.S, 
Limitations to Severity in War. Cuartrs Buxton, M.A. 

On the Transmutation of Matter, By G. D. Livgrne, M.A, 

The Relations of Novels to Life. BA, 
Prospects of the British Navy. E om, M.A 

Tennyson's Poems. By Groner 

General Education and Classical Studies. studies. By G, Cuasx, M.A, 


Tacretine and the the Poetic Characteristics of his Age, By W. Y, Sxuxas, late 

On the Best of English History. By J. A. Frovpr, late Fellow”. 
of Exeter Colle; 

4 red de Musset, 


F.T, Fellow of Exe! College, 
Plurality of Worlds. By Henry J. S, Fl College. 
Persian Literature. . CowELt, Magdalen 


By the Rev. W. 
= its Geology. "By Joun S., ras, of 


hy T. C. Sarvan of Oriel College. 
Oxford Stud the’ new. Pattison, Fi of Lincoln College. 


LONDON; pind PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND, 
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25, 1856. 
We may confidently recommend these volumes to our readers as one of the best 
Collections of stories 
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NEW POEMS, 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
E By EmMeLtine HINXMAYN. 


London: Loxewan, Brown, Lonamans, and Ronrrts. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
Just published, in 2 vols, Feap. 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,” ‘‘ Cleve Hall,’’ &e. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Roperts. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. clot! 

IR ROBERT PEEL AS A TYPE OF STATESMAN SHIP. 
By Jevincer Symons, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonamans, and Roperts. 


In Svo, with a Woodcut and 18 Lithographic Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. cloth, gilt top. 
EDICO-CHIRURGICAL TRANSACTIONS by ts the 
Seg a Medical and Chirurgical Society of London, Vol, XXXIX 
Beries, Vo 
Loneman, Brown, Greey, Lonemans, and RoBerts. 
NEW WORK BY THE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY, 
Immediately will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

YEAR OF REVOLUTION. From a Journal kept in Paris in 
the Year 1348, By the Marquis of Normansy, K.G. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Ronerts. 


SECOND EDITION OF THOMAS RAIKES’S JOURNAL, 
Vols. I. and II., in Post 8vo, with Portrait, price 21s. 
ORTION OF THE JOURNAL KEPT BY THOMAS 
RAIKES, Esq., from 1831 to 1847: Comprising Reminiscences of Social and 
Political Life in London and Paris during that period. Second Edition, 
“A very entertaining book.” —Times, 
*,* Vols. III. and IV. (completing the work) are in the Press, 
Loyeman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF WILLIAM HOWITT’S VISITS 
TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 
In 2 vols, square Crown 8vo, with upwards of 80 highly: finished Wood Engravings, 
price 25s. cloth. 
ISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES: Old Halls, Battle- 


Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By Witu1am Howrrr. Second Edition. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Lonamans, and Roperts, 
NEW EDITION OF HUDSON AND KENNEDY’S ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 
In Post 8vo, with Plate and coloured Map, price 5s, 6d, cloth. 
HERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A WAY: An 


Ascent of Mont Blane by a New Route and without Guides, By the Rev. C. 
Hupson, M.A.; and E, S, Kennzpy, B.A. Second Edition, with Two Ascents of 


London: Loyeman, Brown, Grety, Lonemans, and Ropers, 


NEW WORK BY DR, J. H. NEWMAN. 
Just published, in Feap, 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
Te OFFICE AND WORK OF UNIVERSITIES. By Jonny 
Hznrx Newman, D.D., of the Oratory, 
By the same Author, Second Edition, 8vo, price 12s, 
DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CONGREGATIONS. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Grezy, Lonemans, and Roperts, 


NHE NEW EDITION of the Rev. T. Hartwett Horne’s 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SCRIPTURES. 


NOTICE.—The Volumes are sold separately, as follows :— 

Vor. I.—A Summary of the Evidence for the Genuineness, Au- 
thenticity, Uncorrupted Preservation, and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. By the 
Rev. T. H. Hornz, B.D. 8vo. 15s, 

Vou. II.—The Text of 1 the Old Testament considered: With a 

on Sacred Int ; and a brief Introduction to the Old Testament 
Books and the Apocrypha, By s. Davimsoy, D.D. (Halle) and LL.D. 8vo, price 25s, 

Vor. I1]—A Summary of Biblical Geography and Antiquities. 
By the Rev, T. H. Horne, B.D: 8vo. 18s, 

Vor. IV.-—An Introduction rr the Textual Criticism of the New 


Testament, By the Rev. T. H. Horne, B.D. The Critical Part rewritten and the 
remainder revised and edited by 8. P. TREGELLES, LL.D, 8vo, price 18s, 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, LoncMans, and Roperts. 


MR. HUNT ON STAMMERING.—SECOND EDITION, 
Just published, price 3s, 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 
A TREATISE ON THE CURE OF STAMMERING, &. By 
Jamus Hunt, M.R.S.L., &. 
“Mr. Hunt’s treatise is on a branch of science which he has most successfully culti- 
asis manifest from the many testimonials to that success which are seattered 
through the volume.” —Notes and Queries, Sept. 6, 1856. 

“The production of a gentleman of great intelligence =e much knowledge, who 
Common sense, careful study, and matured experi: ."—Art Journal, Sept. 1956. 

London: Lonewan and Co.; by post from the “Author, 8, New Burlington-street. 


In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES, 
By Mavut and Potysianx. With appropriate Biographical Notices. 


The NOVEMBER Number contains:—SAMUEL WARREN, Esq,, Q.C,, M.P, 


Already published 
No. 1, containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &e, 


No.2, The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 

No.3, ,, ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.B.S., &¢, 
No.4, ,, J, A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.BS., &e. 

No.5, ,, Sir B.C, BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.B.S,, &. 


No.6, ,, E.H. BAILY, Esq., R.A. 
and Pouysianx, 55, Gracechurch-strect ; Davip Bogus, 86, Fleet-street ; 
and ail Book and Print-sellers. 


This day, in 2 vols. Post 8vo, price 21s, 
QToRIEs BY AN ARCHZOLOGIST AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Contexts :—The Lost Books of Livy. The Crimson Drop. The Pentadrachm of 
ir Discoverers and their Persecutors, The Im Barber. The Student 
the Vatican. he Field of May. The Auletes. The Figure in the Tapestry, 
Manola of Puerto-de-Santa-Maria. 
“The stories all have life in them, and the s opis of ee pry with which they are 
gives a relish that is new, although produced out of the oldest things.”— 
Examiner, 


that has lately appeared.”—Critic, Nov. 1, 1856, 


LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE 
WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. Now first Published, from the 
Original MSS., and now first Fina pal ly arranged, with a copious Index, 
now first added, Ineluding nearly 100 new Letters. Edited by Pserzr 
CUNNINGHAM, F.8.A. To be completed in Eight Octayo Volumes, with 
Numerous Portraits on Steel, price 10s. 6d. each. Immediately. 


II. 


RESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
PHILIP IL. OF SPALN. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portre'is, 28s. 


RESCOTTS HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 21s, 


Iv. 


pBEcorrs HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF 
MEXICO, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 21s, 


Vv. 


PpSecorrs HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF 
PERU. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


vi. 


RESCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL 
ESSAYS, 8vo, with a Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


vit. 


AMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
bit TO THE PRESENT TIME. 6 vols. 8vo, with Plans and Portraits, 


Vill. 


h ARSDEN’S HISTORY of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
and SECTS; from the Earliest Ages of Christianity. New Edition. 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s, On the 28th, 


Ix. 


ROFESSOR CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BAT- 
TLES OF THE WORLD, 8vo, with Plans, 16s. 


x. 


UIZOTS HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVO- 
LUTION TO THE DEATH OF CHARLES I. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s 


UIZOT’S HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL 
AND THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


UIZOT’S HISTORY OF RICHARD CROMWELL 
AND THE DAWN OF THE RESTORATION. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


ANCROFTS HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 3 vols, 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


xIv. 


ARL STANHOPE'’S (LORD MAHO 
AND WORKS OF THE OF CHESTE 
8vo, with Portraits, 56s. 


LETTERS 
LD. 5 vols. 


Xv. 


|= DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE of JAMES 
HARRIS, FIRST EARL of MALMESBURY. Edited by his 
the Third Earl. 4 vols, Svo, with Portraits, 42s. 


MUGSEt 8S HISTORY of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, 
2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 21s, 


MEMOTRS of the REIGNS of EDWARD VI. 
and MARY. 2 vols. 8yo, 24s. 


XVIII. 


History of the PAPACY, from the EARLIEST 
PERIOD to the REFORMATION. the Rev. J. Rippus, 
0, 


Author of “The Latin-English Dictionary.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


London: and Daupy, 186, Fleet-street, 


PubLisHEes ORDINARY To Her 
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New BuRLINGTON-STREET, 
November 22, 


MR. BENTLEY’S FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 
. Just ready, with Portraits, &c., 8vo, price 10s. 6d., VoLumE I. (to be completed in Eight Octavo Volumes) of 
THE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE WALPOLE, 


EARL OF ORFORD. Edited by Parex Cunsrvomam, F.8.4. With nearly 100 New Letters, ‘The whole now first Chronologically arranged, and a 
copious Index added. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW WORK BY DR. DORAN. 
: Just ready, in 2 vols. Post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 


MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 


By Dr. Doran, Author of “The Knights and their Days,” “Queens of England of the House of Hanover,” “ « Habits and Men,” 
_ “Table Traits and Something on Them.” 


.LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW BIOGRAPHICAL WORK BY M. GUIZOT, 
Just ready, in 8yo, 14s, 


“MEMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


By M. Guizor, Author of “ History of Oliver Cromwell,” “ Richard Cromwell and the Dawn of-the Restoration.” 
LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED, aa 
Just ready, in 8vo, 14s, 


LETTERS OF JAMES BOSWELL, - 


The Author of “The Life of Dr. Johnson.” Now published from the Original MSS., with Notes and ‘Tustrations. 
LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Just ready, in Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NATURAL RELIGION. BY M. JULES SIMON.. 


Translated by J, W. Coxe. Edited, with Preface and Notes, by the Rev. J. B. M.A., Author of “The 


= 


of the Christian Churches and Sects.’ dai 

LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. wh 

spi 

NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 

Just ready, in Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. me 

LETTERS OF QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA; 

Including her Private Correspondence with Charles I. Collected from the Public Archives and Private Libraries of France and England. Béited by fing 
Many Ayyz Everett Gresy, Editor of “Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies,” and Author of “Lives of the Princesses of England.” infc 
LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. : he 

‘ whi 

bein 

Just ready, in 2 vols. Post 8yo. 3 it is 

SYDNEY FIELDING; a 


The Domestic History of a Gentleman who served under their Majesties George the Fourth and William the Fourth, By Hows Keim 
LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CLARA; OR, SLAVE LIFE» IN EUROPE.” 
Just ready, in 2 Post 


THE OLD MONASTERY... 


By the Author of “Clara; (of, Slave Life in Europe.” Adige 
LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, BURLINGTON-STREET. 
London: Printed and Atsox Eow t their Office Chandoe-steet,” Covent in’ the of and Published: 
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